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AUPILITE CONSTRUCTION 


WOW BRIWGS YOU 19508 MOST MODERN CARS! 








Wir TTYORA-WIATIC DELVE... NEW SUPER-POWER ENGIMES! 
J en Take a 1950 Nash out where the going’s tough. Learn 


OWE SVG: LE WEL DED WIS the difference in Airflyte Construction! 











Here is roadability undreamt of in yesterday’s 
cars—the hushed, rattle-free quiet . . . the solid strength 
and safety only Airflyte Construction makes possible. 
This Nash Airflyte splits the air with 20% less wind- 
resistance than the average car of current design. 


Check your gas. Here is economy never possible 
before—over 25 miles to a gallon at average highway 
speed, in a big six-passenger Nash Statesman Airflyte. 
















Now there’s blazing new power to match! Super- 
Compression Engines for 1950—and a new U-Flex 
oil ring that means new-engine performance for twice 
as many miles. 





jer weil less/ 


Airflyte Construction is different from all 
others. In Nash the entire frame and body, 
floor, roof, rear fenders and pillars are built 

as a single, rigid welded unit, squeak-free 
and rattle-proof. It has from 12 to 22 times 
the torsional strength of ordinary automo- 
bile construction. Gives new safety, new 
economy, makes possible a softer, smoother 
ride. And Nash is the world’s only car with 
Airflyte Construction. 


Yes. Hydra-Matie Drive is available in the Nash 
Ambassador Airflyte. Ends gear-shifting for good! 
See all that’s new for 1950, at your Nash dealer’s now! 
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Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mi-h 





GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


You Never Saw This Before! It's a Sky-Lounge in the 1950 Nash 
Airflyte. Your airliner reclining seat (optional, extra in all divided seat 
models) has five positions. The seats can become Twin Beds. Note the wide, 

curved, undivided windshield, in all models. Note the glove locker that pulls 

out, instead of spills out. All driving dials are in the Uniscope. 
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American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 





In Philadelphia, as in other cities, American Blower Air 
Handling Products have been serving commerce, industry 
and public utilities for more than half a century. For air 
handling data in the Philadelphia area, call American 
Blower—Rittenhouse 6-6393-4. 











Utility Sets 


Dust Collectors 





Heating and 
Cooling Coils 


Air Conditioning 
Equipment 


industrial Fans 


Could an efficient heating, cooling or ventilating system 
reduce employee absenteeism? Would an Air Washer im- 
prove all-around working and selling conditions? For the 
answers to these and other questions, phone any American 


Blower Branch Office. 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


air handling equipment costs less than 4% 
of the total cost of a building. 


Yet its use saves millions each year in many indus- 
tries . . . actually adds millions to profits in others. 
Building better equipment for handling air and 


putting air to profitable use has been American 
Blower’s business since 1881. 


Today, time-honored American Blower Products 
are available for installation in industrial, commercial 
and public buildings, schools, stores, public utilities 
and other important applications. 


If you would like to know how these products can 


home and industry 


profitably be applied to your business, phone the near- 
est American Blower Branch Office or ask your heat- 


ing, ventilating and air conditioning contractor. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of Amsnican Raviator & Standard Sanitary coxroration 


AMERICAN BLOWER 




















AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILER - ROSS HEATER - TONAWANDA IRON 





Little things make 
a big difference 


“Pick up the stork 
at 6th and Main?” 


It’s past midnight when a frantic 
father-to-be phones for a cab. It’s 
only a few minutes later when a 
taxi arrives for the hospital run — 
summoned by radio-telephone. 


Alert cab operators all over the 
country are adopting this new 
2-way communication system. Pa- 
trons bless the time it saves in 
emergencies... appreciate the way 
it speeds up regular service, too. 

Success of the equipment de- 
pends on the “Noval” tube—a new, 
multi-purpose miniature with nine 
prongs. When this had been thor- 
oughly tested and proved, Cinch 
Mfg. Corp., a United-Carr subsid- 
iary, was ready with the special 
socket shown above, designed and 
engineered just for ““Noval’”. 

Anticipating changes rather than 
merely meeting them is the rule 
with us. That’s why progressive 
business turns first to United-Carr 
for the solution of fastening and 
allied problems. United-Carr Fas- 
tener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


UNITED-CARR 
FASTENER CORP. 


MAKERS 











LETTERS 


Proud Bostonians 


“So much of the City of Boston rests on 
filled land . . . that building a modern sky 
line has been a tough, slow job” (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 10). This recalls a remark at- 
tributed to my classmate, the Hon. Herbert 
C. Pell, when he was in college: “Boston- 
ians are so proud they won't live on land 


that God made, but had to make their 


own. 
RoBert WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass. 


Southern Bouquet 


Your report on the South (Newsweek, 
Oct. 10) is a thing I will save for my grand- 
children that they may know how it was 
here in 1949. Thank the Lord the South 
finally gets an even shake from a news mag- 
azine; fair, just, objective, critical. How 
weary we are of being the clothesline for 
all the nation’s dirty linen! You say what so 
many of us believe: The South is not half 
as bad as her strident, smug, bosom-beating 
enemies say she is, or half as good as her 
raucous, frightened, schizothymic partisans 
say she is... 


JAMEs STREET 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


> As a Southerner, I want to compliment 
you on your report on racial trends in the 
South... 
Rosert L. Derrick 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 


>... I have lived most of my life in the 
South and can appreciate the contrast be- 
tween your mature report and those reports 
of derogatory and inflammatory nature .. . 
Tuomas L. Gray 


Antioch, Calif. 


Michigan Moan 
Newsweek's Bennie Oosterbaan cover 
(Oct. 10) and its accompanying caption 
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fly the PACIFIC in 
the 300 m. p. h. 


DC-6 


SLEEPER SERVICE AT 
NO EXTRA COST 


There’s no faster way! Less 
than a day and a half of 
smooth, luxurious cruising 
and you're ready for happy 
landings in Australia or 
New Zealand. Sleep assured, 
for that one overnight flight, 
in a full-length, comfort- 
planned berth. Eat your fill 
of tempting food, deftly 
served, with our compli- 
ments. Enjoy a well-stocked 
cocktail bar. Delight in 
courteous, efficient service. 
And if you wish, stopover at 
Honolulu at no extra fare. 


FLY THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS ROUTE 





WEEKLY 


San Francisco to Sydney, 
dep. Mon. and Thurs. 


San Francisco to Auckland, 
dep. every Friday. 

(All flights via Honolulu 
and Fiji.) 

Also frequent flights be- 
tween San Francisco and 
Vancouver. 


RESERVATIONS FROM: 
BCPA Booking Office, 347 Stock- 
ton Street, San Francisco, phone 
YUkon 6-6971 or your local 
travel agent or airline office. Gen- 
eral Sales Agents in major U. S. 
cities: British Overseas Airways 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH ¥ 


PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 
a a 
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, Oreat American @roup }: 


Insurance Companies 


New Dork 


The pioneering spirit has ever been America’s 
characteristic. The pushing out into new lands and 
new fields of endeavor has resulted in a prosperity 
that is the marvel of the rest of the world. But 
these gains entail new responsibilities involving 
their conservation. Wise men depend upon a well 





GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 








The Spirit of °89—The pell mell rush at the signal open- 
ing the Oklahoma free Homestead lands in 1889. Picture 
by Frederick Ruple. Courtesy Oklahoma Historical Society. 


oko of Faymabeg 


conceived insurance program for their protection. 
Safeguard your business and personal posses- 
sions from loss. Call in one of Great American’s 
16,000 local agents—or your own insurance broker 
—and learn how completely the Great American 
Group of Insurance Companies can protect you. 





of Insurance Companies 


Great American American Alliance 


Detroit Fire & Marine 


American National 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine 


Great American Indemnity 


Rochester American 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 








“Above : Home Model, the Hammond Organ used in more homes than any other organ. 


Complete line of 2-manuval-and-pedal church and home organs —$1285* and up. 


ou no longer have to be rich 


lo have an organ in your home 


AN ORGAN is no longer a luxury found only 
in homes of the wealthy. The Hammond 
Organ has changed all that. 


You can know the thrill of the world’s 
most versatile organ responding to every 
command of your fingers on the keys. And 
you can know it now. 


Hammond Organ prices start at $1285, 
the lowest in history. You can quickly and 
easily learn to play simple music on the 
Hammond Organ with the color and feeling 
that only a great organ can provide. And 
the Hammond Organ fits beautifully into 
any living room, large or small. 


You can learn 
to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month 
You needn't know music. ‘The fact is, you 
need never have had any previous musical 
experience whatever. Yet you can learn to 
play at least half a dozen simple melodies 
acceptably on the Hammond Organ in less 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the following 


Hammond Organ models: 


C) Spinet Model 
0) Home Model 


Name 

BARBS ..opcoscccrcescecsrescccoscoossosesossocnesconagues a TlG. L 
ae ee H ETRO! o Di. TORO. ...0002 
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OC) Church Model 
(J Concert Model 


than a month. Thousands of owners have 
already done it. It’s easier than you think. 


Prices start at $1285* 


You can own the Hammond Organ for less 
than you'd pay for most fine pianos. Liberal 
terms are available through most dealers, 


The Hammond Organ 
looks at home in your home 
No larger than aspinet piano, the Hammond 
Organ fits into cither a large or small home. 
No special installation is needed. Mainte- 
nance costs are negligible, far less than a 
piano. ‘The Hammond Organ is the only 
organ in the world that never needs tuning. 


Mail the coupon today 
Visit your dealer where you can see and 
hear the Hammond Organ. Spend an hour 
with this magnificent instrument, proved 
by years of service in homes and churches 
all over the country. For more details and 
the name of your dealer, mail coupon now. 






© 1949 


CHURCH MODEL, uted in 
more than 18,000 churches. 


*f.0.b. Chicago. Prices include 
Federal excise tax which is 
rebated to churches. 
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Ossterbaoni’ Michigan's Number Was Sure to Come Up 
Te AE : 


The cover that hexed? 


certainly put the hex on Michigan’s ex- 
champions of the West. 
J. A. NorMAN 
Detroit, Mich. 


Army helped, 21-7. 


> We just couldn't resist taking the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on your News- 
WEEK cover! You seemed to be the only 
people in the country that agreed with the 
2,400 of us here that Army would beat 
Michigan .. . 
Morais J. HERBERT 
The Pointer 
West Point, N. Y. 


>... Please don’t put Frank Leahy on any 
issue this year. I don’t believe they'll get 
beat (Notre Dame, that is). However, I'm 
superstitious about pictures. 
Sip GOLDEN 
Denver, Colo. 


Decisively Lost 

In your Oct. 10 issue, referring to Notre 
Dame and Michigan, you stated: “Public 
pressure helped get the two together in 
1942, but since the Irish won in 1943, their 
standing challenge has brought no _ re- 
sponse.” 

I believe the writer is in error and that 
Notre Dame won the first game played, 
but Michigan decisively won the second 
game played by about three touchdowns in 
the last quarter. 

E. J. HAWBAKER 

Monticello, Ill. 

No, Mr. Hawbaker is in error. The scores: 
1942—Notre Dame 20, Michigan 32; 1943— 
Notre Dame 35, Michigan 12. 


The Letter Carriers’ Case 

Constructive criticism has been and con- 
tinues to be the bulwark and vanguard of 
progress in our great nation. Naturally, let- 
ter carriers who have been fortunate in hav- 
ing overwhelming public sentiment in their 
favor were perturbed and disappointed in 
your Oct. 10 article captioned “Postman 
Voodoo.” 

It was suggested that because of an al- 
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pw a MERCURY £7 


THAT'S WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT THIS HANDSOME NEW 1949 CAR! 






ts big! Powerful! Really handsome, too! Whats more_a money 
saver every mile! Thats why owners say the new 7949 MERCURY 
as the smartest-looking, smartest buy on the road today! And it is/ 


a WT 
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Make your next car 


MERCURY 


oU’LL find it’s smarter to own a Mercury, Easier steering! “Super-safety” brakes! In- 
, ont For everything in it has been road- creased all-round visibility! Plus the luxury 
proven by thousands of satisfied owners for of foam rubber-cushioned seats! 
millions of miles! 





White side-wall tires and rear wheel shields optional at extra cost 


See it! Drive it—and you'll certainly say: 


You get a new 8-cylinder, V-type engine “It’s Mercury for me!” 


with surprising economy! Front coil spring- 


ing! A truly restful “comfort-zone” ride! MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 














VerY SPECIAL DELIVERY! 








bpp GROCERY BOY doesn’t make deliveries 
in a 1,000,000 pound locomotive! But—without 
modern railroads—he wouldn't be there at all! 

Lots of things like groceries—and other essentials, 
large and small—would be missing if the dependable 
railroad trains were not endlessly criss-crossing the 
nation on their own ribbons of steel. 

The railroad is Mr. Transportation. We all redis- 
covered that when—with the world’s greatest air 
forcee—we were hard put to sustain Berlin without 
the miles of freight cars that are the life-line of every 
modern city. But there’s another fact about your rail- 
roads that is equallyimportanttoour day-to-day living. 

The railroads pay their own way. 


Fair Play for America’s Railroads 





Other forms of transportation use highways, air- 
ports and waterways built and maintained largely by 
your tax dollars. The railroads build their own high- 
ways and stations. They pay heavy taxes, in addition. 
They neither seek nor accept government handouts. 

The railroads ask no favors—only to be allowed to 
compete with other forms of transportation on an 
even-Steven basis. 

With these other carriers subsidized, we do not have 
true competition...and you are footing the bill, in 
increased costs and taxes. 

Give us plain, no-favorites American competition 
and the railroads will serve you—and all America— 
even better. 
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LETTERS 


leged “postal employes’ lobby,” Congress 
“votes for everything they want.” Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Factually, 
postal-employe legislation being considered 
today has been deferred in some instances 
twenty or more years . 

At the present time the man in gray is 
16 per cent behind the cost-of-living index 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Yet we ask for a $150-a-year increment. In- 
cidentally, 16 per cent would amount to 
$650. Therefore, is the request unreason- 
able? 

The man who delivers your mail with the 
motto “Neither snow nor rain” ete., re- 
ceives fifteen days’ vacation and ten days’ 
sick leave. Other Federal employes benefit 
to the extent of 26 and fifteen respectively. 
The bill under consideration would merely 
bring letter carriers up to twenty days’ va- 
cation in recognition of their arduous duties 
and still leave them six days behind Fed- 
eral employes in the matter of vacation and 
five days less in sick leave with which to 
battle the elements. 

Uncle Sam’s No. 1 ambassador of good 
will asks for a bonus for long service. If this 
is enacted into law, he will simply receive 
payments ranging from $100 to $300 for long 
and meritorious service—an incentive which 
is in wide use in private enterprise and 
which the government could well emulate. 
Your cheerful letter carrier, who cannot 
strike and would not strike if he could and 
by whom you check your watch as he makes 
his rounds, asks for the price of a uni- 
form ... Which is required and which is 
not deductible from his income tax. 

Another request is for the elimination of 
the two lower grades. Qualified and com- 
petent individuals cannot be attracted to 
the job under present ‘prevailing entrance 
salaries . The veterans’ credit pay bill 
is still bottled up in the Rules Committee 
in the House after being passed by the Sen- 
ite. Another indication of the “fear of Con- 
gress” is the inaction on a bill which would 
care for the forgotten man—the retired let- 
ter carrier, who is suffering a social in- 
justice ... 


—_ 


Puitie LEPPER 
President 
Empire Branch Thirty-Six 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
New York City 


Eyes on the Skies 
Twice in recent weeks NEwsweex set the 
pace for the week’s news with President 
Truman looking skyward with binoculars 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Harris & Ewing 


Sept. 5 and Oct. 17 


International 
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LMIEN CAN WALK 

WJ THROUGH FIRE UNHARMED 

: WHEN PROTECTED BY 
SUITS AND GLOVES 

OF ASBESTOS / 











BLOWTORCHS 
INTENSE HEAT... 
WILL NOT BURN’CENTURY* 


ASBESTOS - CEMENT 
SIDING f 


a 
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[Bur more THAN 
A SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST FIRE ... 
“CENTURY" SIDING ON 
YOUR HOME ALSO 
PROVIDES LASTING 
BEAUTY AnD 
ECONOMY / 








You’ll like the beautiful weathered texture and 
wavy shadow lines of ‘“‘Century’’ Asbestos-Cement 
Siding. Use it for outside walls of new dwellings or 
for remodeling . . . can be laid over old wood shingles. 
It’s economical, too, for it lasts a lifetime . . . requires 
no protective paint . . . maintenance is extremely 
low. And not only does “‘Century”’ Siding resist fire, 
it’s proof against weather, rot, rodents, termites. 
Write us for further information. 





Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
Yj 












Different... magazines... have different... 











its readers... 


&. 


buy things... and... enjoy themselves! 








HOLIDAY . . . the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 














EXTRA FEATURES _ 
surprise and delight you! 
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Offered FREE as 
a public service 


® The information in this valu- 
able book may be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to you, but it 
is yours for the asking. It tells 
you how to plan your financial 
future, on practical facts proved 


by experience in problems just 








like yours, and analyzed by 


famous authorities on family 





finances. Take advantage of this 
opportunity! It costs you noth- 


ing, and you have much to gain. 


This Book 
has Helped Thousands 


Here are just a few of the many subjects it covers: 


® Which savings bonds are best for you 
® How much your Social Security is worth 
® What your minimum savings account should be 






® Which type of life insurance is best for you 
® How to assure your children’s education 
® How to eliminate mortgage worries 

® How to plan for a successful retirement 
® How to evaluate your present assets 

® When to use annuities 


Know what to do... what to avoid... how 
to use what you have wisely. This practical 
book tells you. It will be mailed to you 
without obligation. Send coupon today. 


‘THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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® Public Services Division, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark 1, N. J. . 
: Without cost or obligation, mail me your new book “How to Get That Wonderful Feeling of Security.”” § 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
(Sept. 5 and Oct. 17). Is he fascinated by 
air power or bringing the Federal budget 
into focus? 
Pau FRIED 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fascinated by air power. 


Thackrey’s View 

IN YOUR SEPT. 26 ISSUE, UNDER THE 
TITLE “THE POST MEN RING,” APPEARED A 
STORY CONTAINING SEVERAL MISSTATE- 
MENTS OF FACT AND DELIBERATELY AND 
UNFAIRLY REFLECTING UPON THE POSI- 
TION OF THE NEW YORK POST HOME NEWS 
AT THE TIME OF MY RESIGNATION, AND 
CALCULATED TO DAMAGE BY REFLECTION 
ON MY MANAGEMENT. YOUR ARTICLE 
STATES “IT LOOKED AS IF THE PAPER WAS 
ABOUT TO MAKE MONEY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME SINCE 1945.” THE FACT IS THAT ON 
THE WEEK OF MY RESIGNATION THE NEW 
YORK POST HOME NEWS NET PROFIT WAS 
MORE THAN $25,000 PER WEEK. YOUR 
ARTICLE ALSO STATES THE POST HOME 
NEWS “HAD WOOED BACK MORE THAN THE 
30,000 READERS IT HAD DROPPED WITHIN 
A YEAR (PRESENT CIRCULATION, 375,- 
000).” THE CIRCULATION OF THE POST 
HOME NEWS WAS IN EXCESS OF THIS FIG- 
URE ON THE DATE OF MY RESIGNATION. 
THE ARTICLE FURTHER STATES THAT 
THE CURRENT MANAGEMENT “WHITTLED 
DOWN THE POST'S COSTLY FOREIGN STAFF.” 
THE POST'S FOREIGN STAFF HAD BEEN COM- 
PLETELY ELIMINATED BY ME PRIOR TO MY 
RESIGNATION. 


T. O. THACKREY 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


THE DAILY COMPASS 
NEW YORK CITY 


The figures and facts to which Newsweek 
had access indicated that The Post lost 
money in 1946, 47, and ’48, and that it has 
recently experienced improvement in both 
circulation and advertising. NEwSwEEK is 
glad, however, to present Mr. Thackrey’s side. 
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@ Only The TYCOON gives you: New “Microgroove” 
Disc /3 smaller takes half hour's dictation! Push Button on 
microphone for quick review. “Television Indexer”, new, 
magnified, all-visual automatic indexing: no slips, no strips! 
Disc-on-Disc Recording, DISCopying, Disc Erasing! Lightest, 
all-metal, only 15 Ibs.! Most economical to operate, maintain! 


NEW ° UNIQUE e REVOLUTIONARY Only SoundScriber could have engineered 
TYCOON ... for only SoundScriber controls the basic patents that make possible many of the 
exclusive features of this amazing new dictating equipment. 


Beauty, efficiency, economy . . . compactness, convenience, ease of operation... 





name your need-—it’s yours with this new system .. . a system so far 
ahead in design and performance nothing can compare with it! 
Invest in no dictation equipment until you have seen The TYCOON 


the one system that meets every dictation need! Write for facts today. 


See TYCOON at its World Premiere, National Business Show, New York, October 24—29 
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Two engineers of The Budd Company 
recently got into a lunch-table discussion 
about the compression strength of an 
egg—just an ordinary hen’s egg. After 
lunch they took an egg to their labora- 
tory and found out. The event may seem 
trivial. But it typifies the inquiring, prob- 
ing minds that have always characterized 
The Budd Company and shaped its 
activities. 

Why is something done a certain way? 
How can it be done better? Why is this 
material used? What will do a better 
job? Out of this questioning came the 
invention of the steel automobile body, 
the development of the steel disc auto- 
mobile wheel, the design and construc- 
tion of the first lightweight, stainless 
steel train, the Budd railway disc brake. 


Helping the World to “GO” 
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The Budd philosophy of building bet- 
ter products through the use of superior 
materials and challenging design has 
spread around the world. In Brazil, in 
Portugal, in France, in Italy you may 
ride in stainless steel trains either built 
by, Budd in Philadelphia, or under Budd 
supervision abroad. About ninety-five 
per cent of the automobiles in England 
and Europe have steel bodies built under 
Budd license and often with tools pro- 
duced by Budd. In these times when 
movement is vital, Budd is helping the 
world to “go”. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia, Detroit. 
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for Your Intormation 


POSTMANITIS: In its Oct. 10 issue Newsweek reported 
that Congress had passed a bill increasing postmen’s pay 
while suffering from a psychosomatic disorder known as 
“postmanitis.” The symptoms were described as “high fever 
and a fluttery stomach” induced 
by the fear that postmen might 
sometime decide to deliver po- 
litical arguiaents along with 
their letters. Since publication of 
the story, the nation’s postmen 
have been ringing us twice and 
even thrice to complain. The 
protest of Philip Lepper of the 
National Association of Letter 
Carriers is printed on page 4. 
All we can say is that we aren't 
unsympathetic with the aspira- 
tions of the letter carriers, whom 
we like, as the accompanying 
cartoon, reprinted from _ last 
years Nov. 29 issue, illustrates. 
But the fact that Congress is 
afraid of the postmen’s potential political power remains, 
and we can't do anything about that. We doubt if the 
postmen can either. 





We still mean it! 


LAKE SUCCESS STORY: A coffee table in the UN dele- 
gates’ lounge at Lake Success saw plenty of action last 
Thursday. On that table were four copies of Newsweek's 
Oct. 17 issue containing an exclusive report by diplomatic 
correspondent Edward Weintal. Delegates milled around 
to read for themselves Weintal’s account of the Russian 
threat to leave the United Nations because of American 
support of Yugoslavia’s candidacy for the Security Council. 
The UN Press Bureau issued a release stating that Secre- 
tary General Trygve Lie had authorized a spokesman to 
deny NEwsweEeEk’s report, as did President of the General 
Assembly Carlos P. Romulo and the public-information di- 
rector of the United States delegation—each after his own 
fashion. In this issue, on page 32, Weintal supplements 
his original report with additional information on the Rus- 
sian threat to leave the UN, plus new information of a 
warning from United States intelligence that the U.S.S.R. 
might support armed action against Yugoslavia within 30 
to 60 days. 


THE COVER: Last Monday in New York pianist Artur 
Rubinstein packed the Metropolitan Opera House without 
a ticket being sold at the box office. The occasion was the 
100th anniversary of the death of Frédéric Frangois Cho- 
pin. The combination of Rubinstein and the works of the 
great Polish composer completely sold out the house 
through advance mail sales. Most came to see Rubinstein. 
One reason, as Music Editor Emily Coleman says, is that 
Rubinstein is alone as an artist who 
lives and plays “in the grand man- 
ner.” Despite his appearance on 
the cover, the great pianist does 
not like to be thought of as a “flashy 
dresser.” But the portrait was taken 
in Hollywood, and when Rubin- 
J stein is in the movie capital he 
+ ~uaeiam dresses accordingly. At the sitting 

he wore one of four cashmere jack- 
ets he owns—the others are blue, beige, and gray. For the 
reasons why Rubinstein stands in a class by himself, see 
page 76 (photo by Eddie Hoff). 
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Building jobs are done in less time at 
lower cost with portable Kohler 
Electric Plants—used by carpen- 
ters, plumbers, electricians, for floor 
sanders, power saws, drills, pipe 
threaders, cutters and other tools. 
Lightweight models are easily moved 
from one job to another—save time, 
trouble and expense of arranging for 
power supply. 


Speeds up municipal repairs. A light- 
weight, 750 watt Kohler Electric 
Plant saves valuable time as a 
source of lighting for emergency 
repairs. Also important for flood- 
lighting night fires and many other 
uses. Larger models in the wide 
range of sizes give vital stand-by 
protection for fire alarm systems, 
police radio, sewage disposal plants 
and public buildings. Now is the 
time to include a many-purpose 
Kohler Electric Plant in your mu- 
nicipal specifications. 


KOHLER 


Electric Plants 3S 
FOR INDEPENDENT SERVICE 


where central station service is not available 


FOR STAND-BY PROTECTION 


when central station service fails 





Model 3A21, 
3 KW, 115 volt 
AC. Automatic start 

and stop. Length 41’, 
width 16’, height 27”. 








Carry your own electricity to your country home, camp, 
hunting and fishing lodge or cabin! The new low-cost 350 
watt Kohler Electric Plant, weighing only 70 pounds with 
a convenient carrying handle, requires little space in the 
trunk of your car—and provides current for lights, radio, 
razor, fans and numerous other uses. Also ideal for house 
trailers, boats, docks, outbuildings and other applications. 






When storms cause power failure, Kohler 
Electric Plants safeguard homes, farms and 
other buildings against severe inconvenience 
or loss—providing automatic current for 
light, heat, water, refrigeration and other 
equipment as long as the emergency lasts. 
Sizes range from 350 watts to 10 KW. Also 
32 and 110 volt battery charging models. 


Write for illustrated folder B-25 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES * HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

President Truman won't be able to take 
a vacation with the windup of Congress 
as he had planned. He'll stay close to 
Washington until the steel and coal 
strikes are settled, and he also has sev- 
eral speaking dates. It will be late No- 
vember before the President can get away 
for a few weeks of rest, probably at Key 
West . . . Democrats in Congress are full 
of confidence as they pack for home. Tru- 
man’s leaders now are telling him that his 
stock is higher than a year ago and that 
the party is in a strong position for the 
1950 elections. Speaker Rayburn assures 
him that he hasn't lost “a single labor, 
farm, or Negro vote” since last November 
. . » One of the reasons behind the cool- 
ness of Sen. Clinton Anderson and the 
White House: Truman earlier this year 
vetoed a minor New Mexican reclamation 
measure in which Anderson was inter- 
ested . . . Senators and congressmen who 
have visited Europe in recent months are 
coming back with a firm determination 
to make drastic cuts in next year’s appro- 
priation for the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 


A Test for the B-36 

One sure result of the Vinson com- 
mittee hearings will be a test of the B-36 
by the new Weapons Evaluation Board. 
Mock battles with the best U.S. fighter 
planes available are a likely part of such 
tests, but probably will be cloaked in 
secrecy. In this connection, the Air Force 
now suspects the Navy has secretly de- 
veloped a light-weight radar device which 
would “home” on frequencies of B-36 
radio-radar equipment. AF experts be- 
lieve that may be why the admirals are 
sO positive in their assertions that the 
Navy Banshee jet fighter could shoot 
down the bomber. Actually the effective- 
ness of respective radar equipment would 
be the key to any battle test. Another 
question: assuming the jets located the 
bomber, would their armament stand 
up against its radar-directed fire-control 
system? 


The Air Force Decision 

Defenders of the B-36 may be hard 
put finding documentary evidence to 
refute Admiral Radford’s charge that the 
Air Force used steamroller tactics to ob- 
tain top-level approval for ordering the 
big planes. At the time the decision was 
made, Air Secretary Symington was con- 
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ducting a lot of business with the late 
Defense Secretary Forrestal orally be- 
cause of “leaks” apparently traceable to 
written communications, The B-36 ques- 
tion then was urgent, not only from a 
national-security viewpoint but also be- 
cause rumors of outright cancellation of 
the first design were threatening effi- 
ciency at the Consolidated-Vultee plant. 
Symington and General Vandenberg 
moved swiftly to resolve the question, 
and paperwork formalities were largely 
deferred—a fact which now greatly em- 
barrasses the Air Force. 


Political Notes 

F.D.R. Jr. tells friends that he’s defi- 
nitely decided to run for governor of 
New York in 1950 . . . Although most 
California Democrats think James Roose- 
velt has the governorship nomination in 
the bag, his opponents haven’t given up. 
The faction headed by former national 
committeeman Edwin W. Pauley hopes 
to persuade the University of California 
provost, Clarence Dykstra, to be a chal- 
lenger Republican strategists _pri- 
vately are writing off the special election 
next month in the fifth district of Cali- 
fornia for a succesor to GOP Representa- 
tive Welch, who died recently. They 
view the district as strongly Democratic 
and explain Welch’s tenure by his con- 
sistent votes with the opposition . . . Sen. 
Glen Taylor, Idaho Democrat, isn’t on 
speaking terms any more with his 1948 
running mate, Henry Wallace, and says 
Wallace double-crossed him by turning 
the Progressive Party over to the Com- 
munists. Taylor, whose term expires in 
1950, has been vigorously courting Ad- 
ministration forgiveness . . . The Dixie- 
crats have finally opened their long- 
threatened Washington office. It’s headed 
by Frank Mayerhoff, onetime publicity 
aide to the late Senator Bilbo of Missis- 
sippi. 
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Trends Abroad 

Watch for a British Government move 
to economize by cutting aid to both in- 
dustrial building and housing . . . It’s 
also likely that Britishers getting “free” 
prescriptions under the health-service 
program will have to pay something be- 
fore long. In the first year of the program 
187,000,000 free prescriptions were dis- 
pensed at an average cost of 55 cents 
each Members of the worldwide 
underground say the organization, com- 
posed largely of anti-Communist Rus- 
sians, is beginning to worry Kremlin 
leaders and heads of other Iron Curtain 


countries. They claim that the wide- 
spread arrests in Czechoslovakia can be 
attributed in part to the underground’s 
potential threat to Communist power 
there . . . Russia is short of oil tankers. 
During current negotiations for a new 
French-Soviet trade agreement the Rus- 
sians asked if France could supply tank- 
ers. The U. S. promptly warned the 
French that any sale of such ships would 
violate the embargo on supplying Russia 
or its satellites with strategic matériel .. . 
There are indications that top-level orders 
have gone out from Moscow for renewed 
efforts to infiltrate Communist agents 
into key posts in Israel. 


European Jitters 

British and French delegates to the At- 
lantic Pact defense committees are vigor- 
ously trying to persuade U. S. colleagues 
to disclose detailed American war plan- 
ning. They point out that they have re- 
vealed all their own plans and informa- 
tion in the last eighteen months without 
receiving definite commitments in re- 
turn. Now they are particularly alarmed 
by the U.S. Air Force-Navy strategy 
controversy and want specific informa- 
tion on what American military help can 
be expected in the event of war and how 
soon. 


Trouble in Italy 

Latest diplomatic reports predict an 
early change in the tactics of the Italian 
Communist Party. Indications are that the 
present strategy of lawful opposition 
shortly will give way to a campaign of 
strikes and violence aimed at disrupting 
Italy's economy. The secondary object is 
to discredit Italy’s value as an ally of the 
Atlantic Pact powers. 


Liquidating Greek Guerrillas 

French intelligence reports say that 
7,000 Greek Guerrillas, including 4,000 
recent arrivals, have been transferred 
from Albania to Czechoslovakia. Hun- 
dreds are in hospitals, but the bulk are 
concentrated in the Chomutov area where 
they are being rearmed and retrained, 
presumably for service against Yugo- 
slavia. Greek rebel headquarters now is 
located in Prague. 


China Policy Split 

The dispute between the U.S. and 
Britain over the advisability of recogniz- 
ing the Communist regime in China is by 
no means settled. Truman has said that 
the U.S. opposes recognition, but the 
State Department sees evidence that the 
British are preparing to deal with the 
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Chinese Reds. There’s little doubt that 
Britain, torn between the necessity of 
maintaining a common front with the 
U.S. and the desire to salvage its Chinese 
trade and influence, is anxiously seeking 
a compromise. British diplomats privately 
admit that de facto recognition, which 
would enable them to deal with the Com- 
munists without the trappings of full 
diplomatic relations, is the most sensible 
way out of their difficulty. 


Sweden and the Atlantic Pact 
Sweden may be forced by its army 
tc revise its earlier decision to abstain 
from the Atlantic Pact defense organiza- 
tion. Members of the Swedish general 
staff complained to American officers that 
they are completely isolated from con- 
tact with colleagues in the Atlantic Pact 
countries. They also resent the U. S. 
Army’s failure to invite Swedish observ- 
ers to the recent maneuvers in Germany 
and Britain’s refusal to admit Swedish 
air cadets for training with the RAF. 


Czech Purge 

Not included among recent press dis- 
patches from Prague is the fact that the 
Communist government has staged a new 
purge in the Czech Foreign Ministry, re- 
moving 300 persons not thought “re- 
liable.” This, following earlier purges, 
has seriously reduced the caliber of the 
foreign service. The oddest angle in the 
purge is that it took place in the absence 
of Foreign Minister Clementis, who is at 
Lake Success. Many of the 300 purged 
are his friends. Government action also 
is expected against the foreign press, 
which thus far has been permitted to 
cable even such unsavory stories as the 
recent wave of arrests. Visa applications 
for foreign correspondents wishing to go 
to Prague are not being granted. 


A-Bomb Control Feelers 

With a “don’t hang it on me” gesture, 
Canadian External Affairs Minister L. B. 
Pearson is sending up a trial balloon at 
Lake Success on a new suggestion to con- 
trol atomic weapons. Under this scheme, 
all UN members would pledge them- 
selves not to use the A-bomb, unless an 
act of aggression was committed against 
them—“aggression” to be determined by 
the Security Council under voting pro- 
cedures which would escape the veto. 
U. S. officials are skeptical about the idea, 
saying any simple prohibition is illusory 
and that elimination of the veto, instead 
of being welcome, might have the unwel- 
come effect of committing the U. S. to go 
to war without its own consent. 


Deserters to Moscow 

American and British deserters who re- 
nounced their citizenship during the last 
year in order to remain in Russia con- 
tinue to live in Moscow, but they are kept 
isolated from other Soviet citizens. The 
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small group, which includes former U. S. 
embassy employes Annabelle Bucar and 
Sergeant McMillin, is housed in a build- 
ing which also serves as a home for 
prominent Spanish Republican exiles. 


Foreign Notes 
Chinese Nationalist leaders in Formosa 
are hinting they'll join up with the Com- 
munists unless immediate American aid is 
forthcoming. U.S. officials ignore the 
warnings, regarding them as blackmail 
. U.S. Ambassador Cavendish Can- 
non, who’s been in ill health, will retire 
shortly from his post in Yugoslavia. Like- 
ly successor is Assistant Secretary of State 
George V. Allen . . . Preliminary reports 
from Latin America indicate that the re- 
cent currency devaluations have not re- 
sulted in any decrease of U.S. imports 
and that orders for American goods con- 
tinue in normal volume . . . The Havana 
government is about to buy out the Brit- 
ish-owned Cuban railroad . . . British 
and Canadian Air Force men are discuss- 
ing plans to revive the wartime air train- 
ing program in Canada in the event of a 
future emergency . .. The U. S. Legation 
in Eire soon may be raised to embassy 
status. 
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Tax Review 

A complete review of Federal taxes in 
the next session of Congress is certain. 
House Democratic leaders will make an 
all-out attempt to balance the budget, 
even if it means a net tax increase in an 
election year. In addition to new corpo- 
ration taxes to offset any excise tax cuts, 
they’re now talking about a cut in U.S. 
defense expenditures to absorb the cost 
of arms for Europe. 


Atom-Bomb Shelters 

Advocates of more intensive civil-de- 
fense planning are urging that prompt 
attention be given to the question of 
atomic-air-raid shelters. They do not 
believe an extensive construction pro- 
gram is called for now but insist there 
should be no delay in designing a “stand- 
ard” shelter. Also, the experts believe 
new apartment buildings and industrial 
construction should include provision for 
shelters. For example, basement garages 
and underground warehouses can be 
designed for speedy conversion. Inci- 
dentally, reinforced concrete provides 
good protection against atomic attack in 
most cases, 


Business Footnotes 

Canada expects to net about $300,000,- 
000 this year from American tourist 
travel .. . The recent spurt in home build- 
ing leads government experts to predict 
that the number of residential units 
started this year may exceed the 1948 
total of 931,000. A large percentage of 
the new units are for rental . . . The 


House Small Business Committee is in- 
vestigating numerous complaints from 
small dailies and weeklies about the con- 
tinued high cost of newsprint despite 
plentiful supplies . . . The supply of 
lamb and mutton this year is the smallest 
since Colonial days. And government ex- 
perts think it will be years before flocks 
are substantially larger . . . The Federal 
Reserve Board is working up a survey of 
automobile ownership to get an indica- 
tion of the potential market for new cars 
next year . . . The decline in farm land 
values, which began in Western states 
earlier this year, now has spread through 
the East. For the first time in a decade, 
average land prices are lower than the 
previous year. 
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Movie Notes 

The Ingrid Bergman-Roberto Rossel- 
lini picture “Stromboli” is being rushed 
to completion by RKO to get it released 
before the Academy Awards deadline on 
Dec. 31. But critics now are hailing 
M-G-M’s new war picture, “Battle- 
ground,” as an almost certain Oscar 
winner for the 1949 season . . . Three- 
dimensional movies may result from a 
new process using a curved screen to 
give the illusion of depth . . . Betty 
Grable, who rarely causes trouble for 
her studio, is balking at the script of 
“My Blue Heaven” and may be replaced. 
She recently told Twentieth Century-Fox 
she’d never make another picture like 
“The Beautiful Blonde From Bashful 
Bend” . . . Lena Horne, Negro blues 
singer, may get her first straight acting 
role in M-G-M’s “The Man on the Train,” 
in which the key figure is Abraham Lin- 
coln .. . “Dog Face,” a story about the 
U. S. Infantry in the last war, will be pro- 
duced by Milton Sperling for Warner’s. 


Miscellany 

Greta Garbo is expected to appear in 
a ballet in- Paris in February. Designed 
for her by Jean Cocteau, the ballet is 
based on Racine’s play “Phédre.” It calls 
on her mostly as a mime, but she'll do 
some dancing. Kay Kyser’s College of 
Musical Knowledge is set as an hour- 
long television show for Ford dealers . . . 
George Jessel, movie producer-entertain- 
er, may become MC of a television revue 
for CBS .. . A collection of the best sports 
columns by Red Smith will be published 
next year. His “Views of Sport” is a fea- 
ture of The New York Herald Tribune. . . 
Another Herald Tribune staffer, Walter 
Kerr, is helping Gen. Lucius D. Clay put 
the final touches on his book about Ger- 
many . . . Because of the death of her 
daughter, Helen Hayes won’t appear in 
radio this season. Corliss Archer, summer 
replacement for the Electric Theater 
dramatic program on which she was to 
resume this month, will be continued 
indefinitely. 


Newsweek, October 24, 1949 
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It took all the courage I had to face Charley 


= MONTHS AFTER Charley was hurt 
in a car smash-up, we had a meeting in 
my office to decide what to do. 


Charley had been our sales manager for 
twenty-two years—a “‘stemwinder,” too. 
Ours is a small company, as corporations 
go, and we didn’t have an assistant sales 
manager. 

So we had to hire another man to take 
Charley’s place when the doctor told us 
he would be laid up for a long time— 
perhaps for good. 


Finally, we reached a decision about 
Charley’s pay and I went to see him the 
next day. 

It took all the courage I had to face 
him—to tell Charley we couldn’t keep on 
paying his full salary. 

What we had decided we could afford 
won’t even begin to take care of Charley 
and his family the way they had lived since 
he bought that big house, back in 37. But 
even what we are going to pay is enough 


to be a serious drain on our payroll. 


In that same meeting we had about 
Charley, we decided to ask our Travelers 
man to set up a Business Accident Plan 
for our key men. 


Our plan is in effect now. And although 
it’s too late to help Charley, we have made 
sure that a situation like his will never 
again come up in our organization. 


Policies issued under a Travelers Business 
Accident Plan cover all accidental injuries 
—on the job and off. 


With this plan, your key men are as- 
sured that medical expenses will be paid 
and a weekly income provided in case 
they’re injured. If the injury puts them 
on the shelf permanently, they’re sure of 
an income for life. 


You benefit in a business way because 
you never risk the unproductive drag on 
payroll that continuing the salary of an 
injured man involves. And think of the 


deep-down satisfaction you'll get from 
knowing that you’ve done so much to 
make sure of the financial security of the 
people who work for you! 


Business Accident Insurance is only one 
of several forms of employee insurance 
protection that The Travelers, pioneers in 
employee insurance, have developed to 
suit the needs of big and small companies. 


Why not talk over your employee- 
insurance needs with your Travelers agent 
or broker? 


On all forms of employee 
insurance and group pensions 


you will be well served by 
The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 











Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> A speed-up in atom-bomb production, completion of radar 
protection, and organization of civil defense will be pressed 
by responsible military leaders as a result of loss of U.S. 
monopoly on atomic weapons. 


The timetable on essential security measures must be ad- 
vanced two or three years, the experts believe. Recommenda- 
tions for fiscal 1951 will probably reflect these views. 
Rearmament of Western Europe also becomes more vital in 
the light of recent events. U.S. strategists doubt that large- 
scale amphibious assaults would be possible against an enemy 
ready to use atomic weapons. Thus, if Western Europe were 
lost in any future war, an extended intercontinental conflict 
might ensue. 


If atomic weapons were neutralized, Europe's strength in 
more orthodox arms would be of critical importance. How- 
ever, defense leaders realize that purely military considera- 
tions cannot be permitted to undermine economic recovery 
abroad or put too great a strain on the U.S. economy. 


> An attack on the ECA by Republican foreign-policy leaders 
in the House may develop next year, unless substantial prog- 
ress on economic unification of Europe is achieved. Repre- 
sentative Vorys, who has heretofore spearheaded bipartisan- 
ship in the House, is ready to lead the anti-ECA offensive. 
Bipartisanship in the Senate may also be weakened as a result 
of Senator Vandenberg’s extended recuperation and the pos- 
sible defeat of Senator Dulles. 


Loss of the A-bomb monopoly and resultant harsh facts of the 
international situation are expected to override opposition to 
foreign-aid programs. Nevertheless, the Administration will 
have to fight for what it considers necessary. 


> Loans to ECA countries by the International Monetary 
Fund are not an immediate prospect, despite the recent ad- 
justment of most exchange rates. 

Washington officials have been cool to the idea. They feel 
that the fund must adhere to its own rule that loans can be 


made only to relieve temporary difficulties, not fundamental 
monetary shortages. 


This attitude may be relaxed in some cases. Dollar aid to some 
countries that have devalued their currency and that are ex- 
pected to increase exports to the U.S. would probably be 
supported by this country. 

Fund officials tend to share the firm U.S. attitude on such 
loans, largely because the dollar resources have already been 
drawn on heavily. 


> British efforts to push exports to the U.S. are viewed hope- 
fully by Administration experts, but it’s still too early to gauge 
the amount of new business Britain will develop as a result 
of lower prices on its products. 

Washington is disappointed, however, by the Labor govern- 


” 
” 


ment’s imposition of new excise and business taxes. Although 
the increases were small, U.S. Treasury officials had hoped 
that British industry would be given new incentives to stimu- 
late its production and sales efforts. 


> High-level Anglo-American oil talks are moving slowly. At- 
tempts to devise a formula for reducing British purchases in 
the dollar area without crippling American oil companies have 
so far been unsuccessful. 

Expansion of the British petroleum industry, which has been 
aided by the ECA, is a complicating factor. American pro- 
ducers, already suffering because of the dollar shortage among 
their foreign buyers, are feeling the growing competition. 


Conversion into dollars of some American earnings in the 
sterling area may be arranged as part of the bargain being 
negotiated. 


> Early settlement of oil questions with Mexico is now ex- 
pected in Washington. There are indications that President 
Aleman has changed his mind and that Mexican Taws discrimi- 
nating against American private capital will soon be amended. 


A loan to Mexico to speed development of its oil deposits 
would probably follow such a settlement. Until now, attempts 
to negotiate such a loan have always foundered on the ques- 
tion of Mexico’s attitude toward U. S. investors. 


> Bolstering of U.S. naval forces in the Far East is likely as 
an expression of Administration firmness toward China’s Red 
regime. Furthermore, Truman has personally ordered that 
there be no interference with the Nationalist blockade of 
Communist-held ports. 


> Lower food prices during the next few months are likely as 
a result of bumper crops. Consumers are expected to save 
about 3% over prices during early 1949. 

Pork will lead the downturn until the hog run tapers off in 
January and February, and other meats will be influenced to 
decline slightly. Citrus fruits will be an exception to the gen- 
eral trend. Hurricane damage in Florida and the Gulf area 
will reduce the crop and keep prices high. 


> Overseas bases will not be sought by the U.S. when it negoti- 
ates bilateral agreements under the military-aid program. Off- 
cials do not want cooperation on European rearmament to be 
marred by considerations of quid pro quo. If bases are sought, 
it will be in separate negotiations. 


> A drive for “health security” is likely to keynote the CIO’s 
next round of collective bargaining. Absence of Federal health 
legislation along lines proposed by Truman gives labor its 
opportunity. 

The company-payment principle, as applied in the Ford pen- 
sion settlement, will be supported by the United Auto Workers 
when they spearhead the drive for health security, probably 
next year. 


Newsweek, October 24, 194° 
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ERE’S the greatest improvement 
in office furniture in more than 


half a century —the Shaw-Walker 
29” desk! 


Inches lower than standard office 
desks, it literally puts every office 
worker on top of his job—places all 
work under the eyes, within easy 
finger-tip reach. 


What’s more, this revolutionary 
desk has been “‘time-engineered”’ 27 
ways, inside and out, to speed up 
thinking, planning, organizing... 
to step up office production and 
eliminate costly wasted minutes. 

Only Shaw-Walker could have de- 
vised such a desk, for it was born of 
fifty years’ experience serving the 
“time-economy” of American busi- 
ness. 


And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 





“Built Like a 
: Skyscraper” 


=<» SHAW-WALKER 


chairs, files, fireproof cabinets, sys- 
tems, indexes and supplies—4,000 dif- 
ferent items— each “‘time-engineered”’ 
for the needs of every job and worker. 

If youare setting up a new business 


or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most of 
every minute, every working day! 





New, low, comfortable 
height (29”). Puts you on 
top of every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space—executive, adminis- 
trative and clerical. 


compartments— space for 
everything you need at 
your finger tips. 








Concealed, removable 
wastebasket—saves time, 
floor space and litter. 

Center drawer with extra 


Wire Hor FREE —,-, | 


Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,”’ and “Hold”’ 
letter trays inside—confi- 
dential, quick, no desk-top 
clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers— 
saves “‘barrels”’ of time. 








\ 





PACKED WITH IDEAS FOR STRETCHING OFFICE TIME! 


@ Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! A 
wealth of ideas on “‘time-engineered”’ office systems and equipment. 
36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today on 
business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 7, Michigan. 





Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 








...and gained these four 


4. Longer Life: This is where we hope you will rear up 


new advantages ° to say: “Prove it!” And we can. 
Yes, we can factually prove that precisely worked -out 
1. Simplified Purchasing : Customer now orders regularly specifications of Bristol Brass Alloys can be translated into 
only eight standard Brass Alloys... instead of buying like benefits for your product. And, make no mistake, this 
hit-or- miss. is no protracted problem. For Bristol Brass is known for 
2. Closer Cost-Control: A few standard alloys always cost action... sparked not only by “know-how,” but plenty of 
less than a few (or even fewer) unnecessary specials. the even more vital “‘can-do.” Write: The Bristo. BRASS 
3. Better Product-Performance: Alloys specified for each CorPORATION, Bristol, Conn., 15 Park Row, New York 
f part, on a basis of job fo be done City; 912 Morris Bldg., 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


by that part, naturally steps up the —~Pa.; 418 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1607 South Broad- 
“team-performance” of the com- —_ way, Dayton, Ohio; 703 Temple Bldg., Rochester, N. Y.; 
plete mechanism as a whole. 538 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


GSoC Gece Kaafy" BRISTOL FASHION” 
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(ALL PROMPT AND SHIPSHAPE) 


FROM THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
Organized in 1850 
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How the 81st Stirred Its Stumps 


In a characteristic burst of grandilo- 
quence, aging Democratic Sen. Matthew 
M. Neely of West Virginia interrupted 
the debate over Harry S. Truman’s ap- 
pointment of Leland Olds to another 
term on the Federal Power Commission. 

“As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks in the days of the Psalmist,” the 
74-year-old Neely declaimed last Wed- 
nesday night, “so after the severest Wash- 
ington summer in the memory of the 
living and after more than 40 weeks of 
the most contentious, trying lawmaking 
weeks that ever vexed the capital of the 
nation, a multitude of weary legislators 
pant for the final adjournment of the 
first session of the 81st Congress.” 

Thus airborne rhetorically, Neely 
soared off; “During the lengthy days of 
June, the sultry days of July, and the 
scorching days of August, our cherished 
adjournment hope lingered like the last 
lonely leaf on a lonesome weeping wil- 
low tree, 

“But early in October that hope suc- 
cumbed to the cold embrace of rigor 
mortis, and we sadly and solemnly con- 
signed it to what we believed to be the 
sleep that knows no waking, to the casket 
lrom which there is no escape, and to the 
sepulcher from which there is no resur- 
rection.” 

Neely now quoted from Shakespeare’s 
‘King Richard ILI”: 


Vow is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 


\nd he ended with a triumphant shout: 
‘In this case, the ‘sun of York’ is the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, who has pro- 
claimed the glad tidings that by the end 
of another week this session will be no 
more than a vanishing memory or a dis- 
solving dream.” 

Democratic Sen. Scott Lucas of Illinois 
had made the announcement two days 
before. He, Vice President Alben Bar- 
kley, and other leaders had told President 
lruman that Congress finally was fin- 
ished with its work for the year except 
lor a few odds and ends. One of these 
Was the nomination of Olds, which the 
Senate, despite almost unprecedented 
\dministration pressure, refused to ap- 
Prove, 53 to 15. Another was the DP 


bill, which the Senate, again flouting the 
Administration, voted to recommit, 36 
to 30. 

The Senate was less afraid of Mr. Tru- 
man than of Pat McCarran, chairman of 
its powerful Judiciary Committee, who 
bitterly opposed the bill. And though 
McCarran was absent from the Hill, in 
Milan, Italy, every senator knew that he 
never forgot a slight and never forgave 


The legislative session which the 81st 
Congress was thus winding up had been 
the longest peacetime session in the his- 
tory of the republic. For a time it had 
seemed that it would be the least produc- 
tive as well. As late as the middle of 
August the 81st Congress had accom- 
plished practically nothing. Republican 
punsters dubbed it “the eighty-worst.” 

Yet the President last week was able 
to say: “You know, I’m happy about the 
record of Congress.” He added with a 
grin: “It’s accomplished more than I ex- 
pected.” 

The Republicans naturally didn’t share 
the Democratic Party’s exalted opinion of 
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The 81st’s chief accomplishment was a military alliance of the West* 


one. They had been amply warned of this 
by William Langer, North Dakota Re- 
publican, who declared: “What this 
comes down to is a personal question of 
whether the Senate will repudiate Pat 
McCarran.” Harry P. Cain, Washington 
Republican, had threatened an adjourn- 
ment-delaying filibuster against the DP 
bill but soon gave it up. 

A third was the farm bill, which found 
senators and representatives wrangling 
over the issue of a sliding scale of farm 
support vs. a flat 90 per cent of parity. 
Although Mr. Truman had reversed him- 
self and come out for the flat scale, Sena- 
tor Lucas was refusing to follow his lead. 


the record of the 81st. Minority Leader 
Kenneth Wherry spent 32 pages in criti- 
cizing it. But the Republican argument 
was surprisingly mild. Wherry said: “The 
legislation enacted in the first session of 
the 81st Congress spells out a general 
endorsement of action taken in the Re- 
publican-dominated 80th Congress.” 
International: The Democrats were 
especially proud of the 8Ist’s record on 
foreign policy. The 81st did indeed act 
boldly. Although there was a slight re- 





*Members of the military committee established 
under the Atlantic Pact: Gen. William Morgan of 
Great Britain, Gen. Omar Bradley of the United 
States, and Lt. Gen, Paul Ely of France. 
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surgence of isolationist. sentiment at one 
point during the session, the news that 
Russia had achieved an atomic explosion 
almost immediately wiped it out. The 
Congress: 

P Approved the North Atlantic Pact, 
which links the United States and eleven 
other nations in a defensive alliance. 

> Voted appropriations exceeding $1,300,- 
000,000 to help the pact countries and 
other friendly nations build up their mili- 
tary defenses. 

> Extended the Marshall plan until June 
30, 1950, appropriating $5,659,990,000 
for it. 

> Ratified the international wheat agree- 





International 


P Authorized $150,000,000 a year for 
the next five years for the construction of 
public and other nonprofit hospitals. 

> Provided Federal aid for slum-clear- 
ance projects and low-rent public hous- 
ing under which 810,000 low-rent hous- 
ing units will be built during the next 
six years. 

> Raised the minimum-wage level from 
40 to 75 cents an hour. 

> Enacted a tighter unification law. 

> Established new proving grounds for 
guided missiles. 

> Passed the Reorganization Act, which 
permits the President to carry out the 
Hoover commission’s proposals by Execu- 





program the Administration had met un- 
alloyed failure: 

> It failed to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 
> Although it managed to extend rent 
control, it did so only by agreeing to 
a local-option provision which permits 
states and municipalities to lift the lid 
on rents. 

> Similarly, while it did raise the mini- 
mum wage, it failed to extend the cover- 
age of the act by a single man. 

> It failed to carry out its plans for new 
taxes, wage and price controls, restric- 
tions on consumer credits, priorities on 
materials in short supply, compulsory 
health insurance, farm-production sub- 
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As Barkley said the session was over, Neely waxed poetic and Cain abandoned a filibuster 


ments, which provided a guaranteed mar- 
ket for 168,000,000 bushels of American 
wheat annually for the next four years at 
prices ranging from $1.20 to $1.80 a 
bushel. 

> Extended for three years the Presi- 
dent’s authority to enter into trade agree- 
ments with other nations. 

National: On the domestic front the 
8lst’s achievements were somewhat less 
imposing. Congress: 
> Revised the charter of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to increase crop-storage 
facilities. The lack of such facilities was 
a major factor in swinging the farm vote 
to Mr. Truman last year. 
> Authorized the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make “production-disaster” loans 
to farmers from a $44,000,000 revolving 
fund, 
> Launched a long-range program to re- 
store the nation’s forests. 
> Amended the Rural Electrification Act 
to authorize loans to finance, refinance, 
improve, expand, or furnish rural tele- 
phone service. 
> Extended rent 
months. 
> Authorized $100,000,000 to aid state 
and local governments in making public- 
works plans. 
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control for fifteen 


tive order unless specifically overruled by 
a constitutional majority of either house. 
> Raised the pay, allowances, and phys- 
ical-disability retirement benefits for 
members of the armed forces. 
> Approved six of the President’s initial 
seven reorganization plans. 
> Raised the pay of the President, the 
Vice President, the Speaker, and the heads 
and assistant heads of Executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies. 
Thank the GOP: Completely ignored 
by the Democrats in praising themselves 
for their achievements was the fact that 
most of them were made possible only 
by Republican help. The public-housing 
bill would have been defeated if Repub- 
lican Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio had 
not fought so vigorously for it. Without 
the assistance of Republican Sens. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg and John Foster 
Dulles, the Marshall plan would have 
been crippled. The North Atlantic Pact 
was a fulfillment of the promise expressed 
in the so-called Vandenberg Resolution 
adopted by the 80th Congress. The Mil- 
itary Assistance Program was completely 
rewritten by a bipartisan group; without 
the sponsorship of Vandenberg and 
Dulles, MAP might have met disaster. 
Moreover, on much of its legislative 


sidies, and authority for the government 
to build industrial plants. 

P It failed to enact Federal aid to edu- 
cation, strengthen the antitrust laws, or 
bring the budget into balance. 

P It failed to pass a single civil-rights 
bill. 

P Its dilly-dallying with appropriations 
created the worst log jam of annual 
supply bills in the memory of anyone on 


Capitol Hill. 


Significance-- . 

During the first part of the session the 
Democratic majority in Congress was ex- 
tremely fractious. It balked at doing al- 
most anything the White House wanted: 
in fact, it looked as though Mr. Truman 
would have more trouble with the Demo- 
cratic 81st Congress than he did with the 
Republican 80th. 

One of the reasons for this was that 
many of the Democrats had run ahead of 
Mr. Truman in the election. They be- 
lieved they had, to some extent, dragged 
him into the White House on their coat- 
tails, that his victory was a freak, and 
that it did not represent a mandate. 

Mr. Truman further riled the Demo- 
crats by opening the session with a de- 
mand for higher taxes and stand-by wage 
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and price controls. He drove them into 
full rebellion when he persisted in acting 
as though inflation, not deflation, were 
the real danger facing the country’s econ- 
omy at a time when they were being 
plagued by letters from home telling of 
growing unemployment. 

Flushed with victory, Mr. Truman in- 
sisted on drawing up strategy himself. 
Lucas wanted to delay the civil-rights 
fight until other major legislation was 
out of the way. Mr. Truman ordered an 
immediate showdown. The North At- 
lantic Pact came up for ratification. Mr. 
Truman had it shunted aside while three 
weeks were wasted on the futile effort to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The result was a startling breakdown 
in discipline and morale, which brought 
the Senate particularly almost to the 
verge of chaos. The upper chamber fell 
so far behind in its work that the House 
voted itself a 30-day holiday to give the 
senators a chance to catch up. 

This holiday probably was the turning 
point in the 81st Congress. Republicans 
and Democrats alike discovered that 
folks back home were highly irritated by 
the failure of Congress to accomplish 
anything. Many of them also became con- 
vinced that Harry Truman’s popularity 
had not diminished since Election Day 
and that many voters were indignant 
over the kicking around he was getting. 

At the same time, Mr. Truman decided 
to give Lucas and Speaker Sam Rayburn 
a freer hand in carrying out Administra- 
tion policy on Capitol Hill. Rayburn is a 
master politician, and Lucas has im- 
proved considerably as majority leader. 
The result: a sudden speed-up in the 
work of the 8lst Congress and a record 
which seemed like a near miracle last 
week in view of the situation which had 
prevailed only six weeks before. 


THE NAVY: 


Undress Parade 


Jean Montgomery, a mousy-looking 
blonde, and Sam Krafsur, who is tall and 
dark and wears horn-rimmed glasses, 
spent much of last week in the hearing 
room of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. They bustled in with copy pencils 
poised. 

They weren’t much interested in the 
Navy’s complaints that Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson’s budget cuts would 
cripple it. As the Navy officers started 
talking about how pinched that service 
was for money, they laid down their pen- 
cils and picked up The New York Times. 
In contrast, the Navy's testimony on 
global strategy, air, ground, and sea 
tactics, and new weapons seemed to set 
them aglow. At such moments they scrib- 
bled notes furiously, then rushed out into 
telephone booths. That was when Rob 
Hall, Washington correspondent of the 
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Harri~ & Ewing 


Denfeld and Marine General Cates... 


Communist Daily Worker, also would 
take notes. 

Miss Montgomery and Sam Krafsur are 
registered Russian agents. They work in 
the Washington bureau of Tass, which is 
not only the official Soviet Russian news 
agency but an integral part of the Soviet 
intelligence setup. And for Soviet intelli- 
gence last week, the Navy’s day in court 
was a veritable field day. From the high- 
est officers in the Navy came heretofore 
top-secret details on American military 
thinking and military planning. 

Hee: It was enough to chill Secretary 
Johnson. In a letter to Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, he wrote: “I am sure that you 
share with me the conviction that this 
controversy could, under some circum- 
stances, do grave damage to 
our national security.” 

Privately quite a few Navy 
officers regretted what they 
considered the absolute ne- 
cessity of discussing the na- 
tion’s global strategy in 
public. But the alternative, 
they felt, was even worse. 
For the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had placed entirely too much 
emphasis on strategic bomb- 
ing, and the Air Force’s Stra- 
tegic Air Command in turn 
was putting too much faith 
in the B-36. Strategic bomb- 
ing couldn't win the next 
war, and the B-36 was inade- 
quate for strategic bombing 
anyway. 

The Navy officers admitted 
that by speaking out against 
the nation’s global strategy 
they might be helping the 
Russians. But they were un- 
able to remain silent while 
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they saw the United States frittering 
away its resources on a system of na- 
tional defense that couldn’t defend the 
country. 

They spoke out loudly, forcefully, and 
even sometimes violently. The B-36 
would never be able to penetrate Rus- 
sia’s defenses, said Lt. Comdr. E. W. 
Harrison. “Gentlemen, we have, and can 
expect any potential enemy to have, radar 
equipment and interceptor aircraft ca- 
pable of detecting, intercepting, and 
bringing about the destruction of large, 
very heavy bombers, regardless of how 
high they fly.” 

And suppose the B-36s did get past 
the Russian fighters and drop their atom 
bembs, added Comdr. Eugene Tatom; 
the damage they did would hardly be 
worth the effort. “You could stand in the 
open at one end of the north-south run- 
way at the Washington National Airport, 
with no more protection than the clothes 
you now have on, and have an atom bomb 
explode at the other end of the runway 
without serious injury to you.” 

The Navy’s devaluation of the atom 
bomb brought angry rejoinders in Con- 
gress. Democratic Sen. Brien McMahon 
of Connecticut, chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy declared that Commander Tatom’s 
statement was “about as silly as anything 
I ever heard in my life.” 

Strategic Bombing: To Rear Admi- 
ral Ralph A. Ofstie, strategic bombing 
was “ruthless and barbaric” and militar- 
ily unsound. It meant “the random man- 
slaughter of men, women, and children in 
the enemy country.” It was “contrary to 
our fundamental ideals.” And it would 
not successfully defend the United 
States. 

The hearings reached their climax with 
the appearance of Fleet Admiral William 
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F. Halsey. “God bless you, sir, with your 
massive, leonine head,” intoned Rep. 
Dewey Short, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the committee. He heaped com- 
pliment after compliment on the hero of 
the Pacific, recalling the battle names. 
The spectators applauded enthusiastically. 

“The mass bombing of cities can only 
produce delayed, remote, and indirect 
effects on the course of the war,” Halsey 
argued. 

“I believe that there is a place in our 
arsenal of weapons for the very best 
bombers we can get. I favor the use of 
the bombers against the strategic targets 
of oil and transportation. But I do not 
favor the concept that the principal weap- 
on in our national arsenal should be a 
weapon designed to conduct siege op- 
erations.” 

Summing Up: It was Admiral Lewis 
E. Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations, 
who summed up for the service. His tes- 
timony was unexpected. Until then, he 
had steadfastly refused to join in the 
Navy’s furor against the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, of which he was himself a mem- 
ber. But’ now he took a stand with his 
“boys.” 

He accused the Joint Chiefs of making 
decisions that were uninformed and “arbi- 
trary.” Within the board there was a “pat- 
tern” of resistance to naval aviation and 
the Marine Corps that came from “lack 
of study or lack of experience in naval 
matters or both.” The Navy had not been 
“accepted in full partnership in the na- 
tional defense structure.” 

“We are not fighting for anything more 
or anything less than the means to do our 
full share in protecting our country from 
—or in—total war,” Denfeld declared. 

“It is not a question of impaired mo- 
rale. The entire issue is the Navy’s deep 
apprehension for the security of the 
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United States. This apprehension arises 
from the trend to arrest and diminish the 
Navy's abilities to meet its responsibili- 
ties.” 


Significance -- 

Denfeld himself did not detail what he 
believed the Navy’s “essential functions” 
in a war with Russia would be. One of 
them inevitably would be maintaining 
control of the seas. But Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
said last week, “it possesses that power 
of control today.” Despite the contrac- 
tion of the Navy since V-] Day, it still 
was the most powerful force afloat, in- 
finitely superior to the Russian Navy. 

Would one of the “essential functions” 
also be strategic bombing? In arguing for 
the 65,000-ton super-carrier, the Navy 
had said so. But last week it concentrated 
on the idea that strategic bombing was 
wrong. But if this was so, why did the 
Navy want the super-carrier? 

The Navy blasted the global strategy 
worked out by the Joint Chiets. But it 
offered no alternative of its own. And 
contrary to what the Navy attempted to 
imply, the Joint Chiefs have never based 
their plans on the illusion that a quick 
victory over Russia can be won by drop- 
ping a few atom bombs. But just as stra- 
tegic bombing of German cities and tac- 
tical bombing of German transportation 
helped to win the Battle of Europe, so, 
the Joint Chiefs believe, strategic bomb- 
ing of Russian cities and tactical bomb- 
ing of Russian transportation will be 
needed before the Red Army can be de- 
stroyed. 

The Navy played the major role in de- 
feating Japan. But Japan was a sea power. 
Russia is a land power. And the only 
way to reach the heart of Russia is over- 
land and by air. 


PEOPLE: 


Red Carpet for Nehru 


Gleaming in the warm sun, the blue 
and silver Independence put down at the 
Washington National Airport Oct. 11 just 
as the President and his party drew up in 
two large convertibles. Out of the 
Presidential airliner, which had fetched 
him from London, stepped Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India. A 
nineteen-gun artillery salute boomed its 
welcome. As the President and Nehru 
faced each other on a bunting draped 
stand, the Army Band broke into “Jana 
Gana Mana” (People, Society, Mind), 
the new democracy’s national anthem. 

“I come to you, Mr. President,” said 
Nehru, “bringing . . . the cordial greetings 
of my government . . . I trust that these 
two republics of the Western world and 
the Eastern world will find many ways 
of working together . . . to our mutual ad- 
vantage and for the good of humanity.” 

“Destiny willed it,” Mr. Truman an- 
swered, “that our country should have 
been discovered in the search for a new 
route to yours. I hope that your visit, 
too, will.be in a sense a discovery of 
America.” 

Both men spoke with sincerity. For 
Nehru, on his first trip to the United 
States, was here not only to size up 
America but to make Americans aware 
of India. As a socialist, the 60-year-old 
leader of his people had always been 
suspicious of the capitalist world and 
fearful of colonial exploitation, As an 
anti-Communist, he was aware that his 
country could play a vital role in the 
Russian-American cold war. 

Honorable Intentions: For his part, 
the President realized that Nehru is the 
most powerful democratic leader in Asia. 
With the Communist armies pushing 
deeper and deeper into Nationalist China 
and a wave of anti-American feeling 
sweeping the colonial areas of the world’s 
largest continent, the United States sorely 
needed strong allies in the East. Al- 
though Nehru’s attitude seemed to be one 
of “a plague o’ both your houses,” the 
Administration’s policy was conciliatory 
to the extreme. 

To this end, the plushest of red carpets 
was rolled out for the Prime Minister. He 
was the President’s guest at Blair House 
for a night; he addressed Congress, and 
on the week end he was flown to New 
York. Ahead of him was a tour of the 
United States, including a visit to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the In- 
ternational Harvester plant in Chicago. 
So anxious was the government to con- 
vince Nehru that its intentions were hon- 
orable that it hardly attempted to press 
him with an American loan. That he was 
willing to accept private American in- 
vestment and technical help seemed a 
healthy first step in cementing relations. 
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COMMUNISTS: 


Guilty as Charged 


The clock in the hushed New York 
courtroom had just pushed past 1 p.m. 
when Judge Harold R. Medina began 
reading his charge to the jury. Dispas- 
sionately, in a clear, brisk voice, the 
judge scanned the text. The measured 
words came swiftly. Rocking back and 
forth, almost like a patient schoolmarm 
explaining a difficult lesson, he turned to 
the jury from time to time. 

A legal scholar as well as a brilliant 
lawyer, Medina painstakingly cut through 
the snarls of evidence and the obfuscat- 
ing histrionics of the trial. There was 
only one question for the jury to de- 
cide: Had the eleven Communist lead- 
ers on trial violated the Smith Act by 
conspiring to “teach the duty [or] neces- 
sity . . . of overthrowing or destroying” 
the government of the United States? 

“Open and aboveboard” advocacy of 
Communist theory or peaceful revolution 
was not a crime, he pointed out. But in 
determining the intent of the defendants, 
he added, it was vital to “weigh with 
scrupulous care the testimony concern- 
ing secret schools, false names, devious 
ways, and general falsification.” 

Finale: At 3:53 p.m., Oct. 13, after 
a brief recess, the jury began its delibera- 
tions. At 10:30 p.m. it was taken in buses 
from the Federal courthouse to the 
Knickerbocker Hotel. The next morning, 
at 9:30, it was back at work. 

In the courtroom a handful of lawyers 
and newspapermen lounged, reading 
papers, talking desultorily, or drinking 
coffee. Suddenly there was a hum of tense 
activity. Deputy marshals piled into the 
room. The defendants, who had been 
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Medina: After a long battering... 


pacing the corridor, trooped in behind 
their counsel. United States Attorney 
John F. X. McGohey, the prosecutor, and 
his staff followed them. There were nerv- 
ous whispers: “It’s a verdict.” 

At 11:24 Judge Medina mounted the 
bench, preceded by the familiar knock 
and the cry of “All rise.” Solemnly the 
jury marched in, and the roll was called. 
“Madam Foreman,” asked William Bor- 
man, the clerk of court, “have you agreed 
upon a verdict?” 

Mrs. Thelma Dial, the small, well- 
dressed young Negro woman who held 
the No. 1 spot in the jury, fingered a 
piece of paper. “We have,” she answered 
nervously. “How say you?” Borman con- 
tinued. “The jury finds each of the de- 
fendants guilty,” she read in a voice so 
low it barely carried to the press section. 

Judge Medina remanded the defend- 
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ants to jail until he imposed sentence. 
Then his face hardened as he turned to 
the defense lawyers who were preparing 
to leave the courtroom. 

At the Bar: “Now I turn to some un- 
finished business,” he said icily. “The fol- 
lowing will kindly rise.” And he read out 
the names of the defense counsel—Harry 
Sacher, defendant Eugene Dennis, who 
pleaded his own case, Richard Gladstein, 
George W. Crockett Jr., Louis F. Mc- 
Cabe and Abraham J. Isserman. Silently 
the six men lined up before the bench. 

The judge looked them over coldly. 

“I pronounce you in contempt of 
court,” he said steadily. “I find you guilty 
of willful, deliberated, and concerted ef- 
fort to obstruct the trial for the purpose 
of causing such confusion as would pre- 
vent a verdict.” The defense had “repeat- 
edly made charges against the court of 
bias, prejudice, corruption [and] disre- 
garded repeatedly and flagrantly the or- 
ders of the court .. .” 

For this criminal contempt, Medina 
handed down sentences of six months for 
Sacher, Gladstein, and Dennis; four 
months for Crockett and Isserman; and 
30 days for McCabe. There was a gasp 
from the Communist sympathizers who 
packed the left side of the courtroom. 

In less than an hour the Communist 
Party had issued its own attack on the 
verdict. It was the “product of Wall 
Street-inspired hysteria.” 

But manifestations of hysteria came 
only from the Communists themselves. 
Even before the trial began last winter, 
they were shouting “frame-up” at the gov- 
ernment. When the actual proceedings 
began, the party had thrown a picket line 
around the court. Vicious and threatening 
letters were sent to Medina, and copies 
of The Daily Worker carrying attacks on 
him were left at his door. 

In the courtroom itself, the defense 
lawyers had set themselves up as a relay 
team to harass and belabor the judge. 
Their first tactic had been to charge that 
the entire jury system was illegal and 
that Federal juries were just a “rich man’s 
club.” Constantly admonished to “saw 
wood” by presenting proof, Sacher, Glad- 
stein & Co. stalled until Medina put his 
foot down. 

Charges: It wasn't until March 21 
that Prosecutor McGohey was permitted 
to make his opening statement before a 
jury of three Negroes and nine whites. 
He would prove with documents and wit- 
nesses, he said, that “leadership training 
schools” had been set up to train a corps 
of professional revolutionists which would 
smash by violence “every vestige of the 
bourgeois state.” In a weak voice, hardly 
suited to the fiery words he read, Eugene 
Dennis, the top Communist on trial, had 
opened up for the defense. A running fire 
of contemptuous comment from defense 
lawyers continued to mark the trial. 

The government’s first witness failed 
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to wipe the smug looks from the faces of 
the defendants. He was Louis F. Budenz, 
a onetime Communist functionary who 
had broken with the party to rejoin the 
Catholic Church. He contributed little 
that was not on the record, but he put a 
new phrase into use—“Aesopian lan- 
guage,” the party’s “doublethink” lingo 
designed to say one thing and mean 
another. 

But on April 6 the prosecution gave 
the defendants and their lawyers the 
hardest jolt of the trial. It put on the 
stand Herbert Philbrick, a slight, curly- 
haired young man with a Down East ac- 


followed them to the last exclamation 
point and (2) that the party was an 
underground conspiracy which planned 
to sabotage the nation’s economy in case 
of war with Russia. 

Rebuttal: To counter this, the de- 
fense had put 35 witnesses on the stand, 
including six of the defendants. Five had 
not testified to avoid embarrassing cross- 
examination. The defense case had con- 
sisted mostly of the iteration and reitera- 
tion that the Communist Party was a 
“working-class movement” fighting for 
the rights of labor, against Jim Crow and 
“imperialist war,” and that the Smith 





Shirley, Linda Susan, and John: Domestic harmony before the crackup 


cent. Until he raised his right hand to 
take the oath, Philbrick had been a mem- 
ber in good standing of the party. For 
nine years he had also been an FBI plant. 
As he laid bare the structure of the party 
and the nature of its indoctrination, the 
defendants looked at each other aghast. 

Philbrick’s description of the dissolu- 
tion of the reformist Communist Political 
Association and the re-creation of the 
Communist Party along Marxist-Leninist 
lines nailed down the government's in- 
dictment. His repetition of the Marxist 
definition of revolution—“to be carried 
out by bands of armed workers against 
the existing state”—knocked down the de- 
fense contention that they used the word 
only in a peaceful and gradualist sense. 

Philbrick was the first of seven FBI 
“confidential informants” who had worked 
in the party only to report regularly on 
secret Communist activities. Spotted over 
the country, these patriotic and indefatig- 
able informants added the chapter and 
verse necessary to prove the government’s 
case: (1) that local units of the party 
got their orders from the defendants and 
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Act—on which the prosecution was based 
—was a “thought-control” law. 

But on cross-examination, party stal- 
warts were forced to admit that revolu- 
tionary doctrine was taught, that party 
leaders used false names and traveled 
under false passports, and that they had 
committed perjury on numerous occa- 
sions to cover up their- underground ac- 
tivities. 

John Gates, Henry Winston, Gus Hall, 
Gilbert Green, and Carl Winter—defend- 
ants all—were tossed into jail for refusing 
to answer questions or for disturbing the 
peace of the court. By the time the de- 
fense rested, McGohey could say with 
confidence: “The government’s case was 
strong after it finished, but it was stronger 
after the defense finished.” In his summa- 
tion, he could point to defense admissions 
as clinchers to his argument. 

Last week, with a record running to 
well over 5,000,000 words and 20,982 
pages, the 169-day trial ground to a close. 
It was the longest, dreariest, and most 
controversial criminal trial in American 
legal history. It had driven the judge to 


the edge of .collapse and the reporters 
who covered it into galloping ennui. It 
had cost the government about $1,000,- 
000 and the defense almost half that sum. 
And this was only the beginning. 

The last word would not be said until 
the Supreme Court ruled on the consti- 
tutionality of the Smith Act. Once before, 
the high court had ducked that issue, in 
the case of the Minneapolis Trotskyists. 
They had gone to jail, accompanied by 
the loud huzzahs of the Communists. 
Now the Communist Party, hoist by its 
own petard, was screaming that it was 
un-American to send people to jail be- 
cause of the “intent” to commit illegal 
acts and for advocacy of revolutionary 
doctrines. Whichever way the Supreme 
Court ruled, it would be a milestone in 
American jurisprudence. 


HOLLYWOOD: 


Little Miss Misfire 


Something about the dimpled smile 
cut straight to the hearts of depression- 
weary Americans. Little Shirley Temple 
seemed to personify the impishness and 
innocence of all childhood, and the coun- 
try loved her and made her its own. The 
golden-curled charmer rang up twenty 
straight box-office hits to lead all Holly- 
wood from 1935 through 1938. 

Even with the advent of the gawky 
age, Shirley was spared the disillusion- 
ment often reserved for child-star has- 
beens. Her father, a Santa Monica bank 
manager, had invested her earnings well, 
and she was then worth $3,000,000. 
And in no time, it seemed, she was ap- 
pearing on the screen again as a mod- 
erately successful adolescent star. 

When Shirley married 24-year-old 
John Agar, the son of a Midwest meat- 
packing executive, in September 1945, 
veteran moviegoers felt old, as if a daugh- 
ter had suddenly grown up and was 
getting married. They felt even older two 
years later when she gave birth to a 
7-pound daughter, Linda Susan. 

But whispers spread last summer that 
all was not well with John and Shirley. 
Once at Ciro’s there was a scene over 
John’s drinking. Last week Shirley Tem- 
ple’s Hollywood career came full cycle. 
She filed suit for a divorce, charging ex- 
treme mental suffering. “We have both 
tried hard to make this marriage work,” 
she told friends, “we really did. But it 
just didn’t work.” 


Crime in Flickerland 


In Hollywood those who seek extra- 
curricular thrills can usually manage it. 
Salaries of $5,000 a week can pay for a 
lot of marijuana. And the town abounds 
with pretty girls, there in the belief that 
a face and a figure add up to a movie 
career. These unknowns cannot just walk 
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into a studio and demand the big.break; 
they can’t meet stars and moguls on a 
social level. But they can become chum- 
my over a few reefers or at bedroom 
games. Frame-ups and extortions are in- 
evitable. Hollywood’s heroes and heroines 
will pay almost anything to keep their 
virtue publicly untarnished. 

Into this framework the chubby Toni 
Hughes and the blond Helen Keller fitted 
and flourished, according to a Los Angeles 
grand-jury indictment returned against 
them last week. Toni, 29, from Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., and Helen, 26, from 
Selinsgrove, Pa., met: and decided to 
room together ir 1944. They quickly got 
to know various men. Then came private 
parties, each wilder than the last. Once 
when neighbors, including Ginger Rog- 
ers and Dorothy Lamour, complained, 
the girls were forced to change quarters. 

Ben Klekner, 51-year-old principal of 
a local radio and television technical 
school, entered the picture in 1946. One 
night while he and Miss Keller were in- 
dulging in some compromising-looking 
hijinks, Miss Hughes made a wire re- 
cording with a device hidden in a closet. 
Klekner didn’t know this. He found out 
soon. Toni, Helen, and an unnamed song- 
writer demanded $10,000 or else, Klekner 
told District Attorney William Simpson 
last week. 

Klekner refused at first but during the 
next two and a half years paid out smaller 
sums “almost every day.” The total came 
to about $11,000. The school principal, 
a hefty man who wears black horn- 
rimmed glasses, kept his mouth shut be- 
cause he was afraid his wife would find 
out. (Later it turned out that Mrs. Klek- 
ner had known roughly what the situa- 
tion was for a full year.) 

But he did confide in Paul Behrmann, 
a former actors’ agent and also, it devel- 
oped, a paid informer for the governor’s 
Crime Commission. Behrmann told Klek- 
ner'’s story to the Los Angeles grand jury, 
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Toni and Helen: Recordings in the bedroom 


and Klekner confirmed it. Last week the 
girls were arrested, Toni in New York 
and Helen in Los Angeles, on charges of 
extortion, attempted extortion, and con- 
spiracy to extort. ; 

New Dahlia? Meanwhile, Los An- 
geles police had their hands full with 
another problem. Jean Spangler, a prom- 
ising television starlet, was unaccount- 
ably missing. Miss Spangler, a 26-year-old 
divorcée from Omaha, had left for work 
the night of Oct. 7 and vanished. Police 
combed 4,000-acre Griffith Park in vain 
after finding her purse there with a note 
reading: “Kirk: Can’t wait any longer. 
Going to see Dr. Scott. It will work best 
this way while mother is away.” A few 
days earlier she had told the actor Robert 
Cummings she had a “new romance” and 
was having “the time of my life.” Police 
picked up Thomas E. (Vegas Tom) Ev- 
ans, a Nevada gambler, for questioning, 
but he denied knowing the missing girl 
or what happened to her. 

Crime reporters speculated whether 
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Miss Spangler would join the growing 
list of unsolved sex murders that have 
plagued Los Angeles police since the no- 
torious “Black Dahlia” killing two years 
ago. The “Dahlia” was Betty Short, 22, 
a pretty, party-loving Medford, Mass., 
girl who had raven-black hair and who 
went out with a different man every night. 
On the night of Jan. 15, 1947, her body 
was found, nude and mutilated, in a 
vacant lot. Within two months the bodies 
of Jeanne French and Evelyn Winters 
were found disfigured and violated. 

Since then there have been five more 
such cases, all providing an abundance 
of clues but no convictions. Last week 
Los Angeles newspapers were asking: 
“Is Jean Spangler another Black Dahlia 
victim?” 

Even Hollywood’s more conservative 
elements, who normally maintain that 
the town’s crime rate is lower than av- 
erage, were moved to hold an indigna- 
tion meeting last week. Ronald Reagan, 
head of the Screen Actors Guild, called 
for a speedy expulsion of the “scum 
fringe” which he said was responsible 
for the community’s troubles. 


DIPLOMACY: 


Mme. Ambassador 


Her first 35 years were lived in an 
ivory tower—or so contends Mrs. Eugenie 
Anderson, 40. As a child she had been a 
piano prodigy, and even as a housewife 
she still “wanted to be a Bach expert 
more than anything else.” Her husband, 
John, was well off (his father was the in- 
ventor of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice), 
and they lived happily on their 500-acre 
Red Wing, Minn., farm, with nothing to 
concern them save music, painting, and 
raising their two children, Johanna and 
Hans. 

Midway through the war Mrs. Ander- 
son became aware that Goodhue County, 
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NDER the Twentieth Amendment 
U Congress convenes annually on 
Jan. 3. Under the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 it is sup- 
posed to adjourn not later than July 
31. The time has come, I think, for 
both Congress and the public to rec- 
ognize that the volume of national 
legislation is too great to be 
handled well in annual ses- 
sions of months o1 
less. 

Let it be granted that the 
first session of the 8lst Con- 
gress is not an example of 
legislative efficiency. With 
better management it could 
have completed by Labor 
Day, if not sooner, all that 
it has completed. It is, how- 
ever, leaving in suspense a number of 
matters which in the general interest 
probably should be settled this year 
instead of next. A case in point: Re- 
vision of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance system, which the House 
approved with only fourteen negative 
votes and on which the Senate almost 
certainly will act early in 1950. A 
final decision naw would clarify and 
very probably current labor- 
management negotiations. 


seven 
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rywie first three sessions held under 

the Twentieth Amendment — in 
1934. 1935, and 1936—were during 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s initial term, 
when Congress was abnormally re- 
sponsive to White House command. 
Even so the 1935 session ran through 
Aug. 26. 

In 1937, with its rebellion against 
the court-packing plan, Congress be- 
gan to assert more independence. 
Even when it followed the recom- 
mendations of the White House, it 
usually took its time in drafting or 
revising and debating legislation. 

In the thirteen years begun with 
1937 there have been only three in 
which Congress has not been in ses- 
sion during the fall or early winter: 
1938, 1946, and 1948. During the 
war years—1940 through 1945—year- 
round sessions with relatively brief 
recesses were the rule. In 1937, 1939, 
and 1947 Congress was recalled. (It 
was recalled also in 1948, late August, 
after the Democratic national conven- 
tion but remained only thirteen days. ) 








A New Schedule for Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Despite all those months of extra 
work, there has not been a single year 
in the thirteen in which Congress has 
really caught up with its work. In- 
variably, through lack of time or 
weariness, it has left important busi- 
ness unfinished. By unfinished busi- 
ness I do not mean the unfulfilled 
campaign promises of a 
party or President. I refer 
to matters on which defini- 
tive action by Congress is 
clearly desirable. 

The legislative load of 
Congress is unlikely ever 
again to drop back to what 
was regarded as normal 
twenty years ago. That is 
precluded by the vast ex- 
pansion of the Federal gov- 
ernment’s activities and responsibili- 
ties in the domestic sphere as well as 
by our new role in world affairs. 
Proper consideration of a $40,000,000,- 
000 budget in itself requires as much 
time as Congress, in simpler days, 
needed for all of its important busi- 
ness. The single appropriations bill 
to be tried at the next session is a 
promising reform—although it will not 
live up to its promise unless the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee is bet- 
ter managed than it was at this 
session. There is no practical prospect, 
however, of “streamlining” Congress 
or reducing its legislative load suf- 
ficiently to enable it to complete its 
work properly in regular annual ses- 
sions of seven months or less each. 

Members of Congress, nevertheless, 
need to visit their constituencies. In 
election years they must campaign. 
Some need time for field trips on pub- 
lic business. And, like other people, 
all of them need vacations. 


SENSIBLE solution, taking account 
A of all these needs, would be a 
year-round session in the odd years, 
with a recess of two months, probably 
from July 31 to Oct. 1. In election 
years one regular session of seven 
months or a little less is probably all 
that should be expected, except in 
emergencies, 

This is surely not too much to ask 
of men whom we pay for full-time 
work. It is probably the least which 
will enable Congress to keep up with 
its job. 








where they lived, was still isolationist 
in sentiment. Perturbed, she attended her 
first precinct caucus. From then on she 
was engulfed in politics. She had a 
model's tall, slender figure and a flair for 
chic hats and smart tailored suits, and 
Mrs. Anderson was far from a_ light- 
weight. She rose quickly from the door- 
bell precinct ranks to posts on the county. 
district. and state Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor Partv committees. On the side 
she found time to serve on the local 
school board, the League of Women Vot- 
ers, and the Minnesota United Nations 
Committee. 

By 1948, as Democratic National Com- 
mitteewoman from Minnesota, Mrs. An- 
derson was ready for the national scene. 
For eight months she spoke. wrote. and 
even went back to ringing doorbells to 
win the state for Harrv Truman. Her re 
ward was a high place in the esteem of 
India Edwards, director of the party’s 
women’s division and an influential Tru- 
man counselor. 

Last week showed that the aggressive 





Internationa: 


Ambassador Anderson and daughter 


Minnesotan’s star as a public servant was 
still rising. To fill a seven-month vacancy, 
President Truman named her ambassa- 
dor to Denmark. She will be the first 
woman to hold an ambassador’s rank. 
Last week the President also: 
P Appointed United States Attorney John 
F. X. McGohey to the Federal bench as 
a district judge. 
P Appointed Gov. William H. Hastie of 
the Virgin Islands to the Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals. He will be the first 
Negro to hold such office. 
> Surprised ex-Solicitor General Charles 
Fahy by naming him to the appellate 
bench as well. When Philip Perlman, the 
present solicitor, congratulated him, Fahy 
exclaimed: “If the news didn’t come from 
my former office, I wouldn’t believe it.” 


o ©. Newsweek, October 24, 1949 
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Symbol of a never-ending frontier 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tonay, as for every year of the past 
+1 years, more people—the world over— 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind . . . and the sturdy track of 
the famous All-Weather Tread is known 
on the highways and byways of the 
earth as the performance “signature” 
of the world’s finest tire. 

This story of world leadership needs 
no explaining to those who ride on 
Goodyear Tires. It is told in the record 
ol service that more than 475,000,000 
Goodyear motor vehicle pneumatic 
tires have delivered around the globe. 


It is told, too, in the long list of 


exclusive Goodyear achievements —in- 
dustry “firsts” that have meant so much 
to the tire buyer in terms of mileage, 
economy, safety, and comfort. 

The healthy restlessness and spirit 
of research that have always typified 
the Goodyear organization are steadily 
pushing back the frontiers of science to 
create new and improved tires and other 
products for the peoples of the earth. 

There will never be an end to this 
pioneering trail as long as infinite new 
regions of usefulness invite exploration 
by the inquiring minds of Goodyear 
scientists. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields of research and 
achievement— aeronautics, metals, 
chemicals, fabrics, plastics— making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than they are today. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations ... and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
experience assures you uniform high quality. 


That’s why... 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Fourth Reich, Courtesy of Stalin 


“He walked around the tight little 
circle, shaking hands on all sides, and 
then looked up, as though seeking some- 
one. He selected a German officer, Col. 
Hans Krebs, one of the many standing 
stifly at attention in their long gray 
coats, and approached him. Stalin peered 
up sharply at the officer's face, and asked 
twice: “German? German?” 

““Yes, sir, the officer said, saluting. 

“Stalin shook his hand, and said: “We 
shall be friends’.” 

So Henry Cassidy, an American corre- 
spondent, reported in his book “Moscow 
Dateline” on the behavior of Joseph Sta- 
lin on Easter Sunday, 1941, before the 
armies of Hitler’s Third Reich struck at 
Russia. The Generalissimo had come to 
the station to bid farewell to Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka, on his way 
back from Moscow to Tokyo after con- 
cluding the Russian-Japanese neutrality 
pact. It seemed to onlookers almost an 
act of instinctive admiration that impelled 
Stalin thus to seek out a German officer 
in the farewell groups and express his 
friendship. 

Even at the height of the battle of 
Stalingrad the Generalissimo made it 
clear that Hitler’s attack had not changed 
his sentiments toward Germany. Stalin 
then proclaimed: “Hitlers come and go, 
but the German people, the German 
state remain.” 

Three Shoeeks: The West should 
therefore not have been shocked last 
week when Stalin personally hailed the 
establishment of a German puppet state 


Berlin again sees black-uniformed troopers and torehlight parades as Wilhelm Pieck heads a Red Reich 
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in the Soviet zone as “a turning point in 
the history of Europe.” But the General- 
issimo then went on to make three state- 
ments that seemed almost designed to 
shock the unshockable: 

> “There is no doubt that the existence 
of a peace-loving, democratic Germany, 
along with the existence of a peace-loving 
Soviet Union, excludes the possibility of 
new wars in Europe, makes an end to 
European bloodshed, and makes im- 
possible the servitude of European coun- 
tries under world imperialists. 

> “The experience of the last war has 
shown that the German and Soviet peo- 
ples made the largest sacrifice in that war, 
that both these peoples have the largest 
potentialities in Europe to complete great 
actions of world significance. 

> “If both these peoples will show the 
same determination to fight with the 
same intensity of effort for peace with 
which they waged war, then peace in 
Europe can be regarded as secure.” 

Signing himself “J. Stalin.” he con- 
cluded: “Long live and prosper the uni- 
fied, independent, democratic, peace-lov- 
ing Germany.” 

Thus, four years after the war, Stalin 
again took up his role in an old and 
disastrous game: uniting the technical 
knowledge and skill of Germany with 
the vast wealth and population of Rus- 
sia to make the most formidable state in 
world history. As Stalin’s message was 
read in Berlin, ghosts must have stirred 
in that ghostly city—of Bismarck and his 
policy of “keeping the line open to St. 


si 


“ 
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Petersburg,” of Rathenau and the Treaty 
of Rapallo, of Hitler and the 1922 non- 
aggression pact. And it was one of Stal- 
in’s most admired Germans, Hegel, the 
philosophical father of Communism, who 
once remarked that the only thing men 
learn from history is that they learn 
nothing from history. 


Clenched-Fist Republic 


The war-torn Unter den Linden spar- 
kled on Oct. 11 with fireworks, search- 
lights, and blazing torches such as Berlin 
hadn't seen since the decline and fall of 
Adolf Hitler. From its ruined public 
buildings fluttered the red, black, and 
gold banners of the Weimar Republic 
(and now of the Western German state). 
August Bebel Platz was thronged with 
250,000 flag-waving Germans who had 
been mobilized “spontaneously.” 

At twilight an open black Mercedes, 
heralded by a dozen screaming motor- 
cycles, rolled into the square. A round, 
white-haired man of 73 rose in the rear 
seat and gave the clenched-fist salute to 
the cheering thousands. He was Wilhelm 
Pieck, old-time Comintern agent, who had 
just been elected President of the new 
Soviet-sponsored German Democratic 
Republic by a unanimous vote of the 
Liinderkammer (States’ Chamber) and 
the Volkskammer (People’s Chamber). 

Long-Live Stooges: President Pieck 
climbed through a rain of flowers to the 
reviewing stand in front of Berlin Uni- 
versity. There, overshadowed by 10-foot 
portraits of himself and Joseph Stalin, he 
beamed as blaring brass bands, strutting 
drum majorettes, and blue-shirted zealots 
of the Red Free German Youth paraded. 
They bore painted likenesses of Stalin, 
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Lenin, Mao Tze-tung, and Pieck himself 
and huge red banners inscribed: “Long 
Live the National Front of Democratic 
Germany,” “For German Unity and Free- 
dom,” and “Atlantic Pact, No! A Peace 
Treaty, Yes!” When a police honor guard 
broke into the goose step—officially out- 
lawed by the Big Four—the massed thou- 
sands roared. 

Pieck’s acceptance address accented 
the German nationalism which the Rus- 
sians encourage: “Never shall the par- 
titioning of Germany, the permanence of 
military occupation of Western Germany 


by the occupation statute, the severing 
of the Ruhr district from the German eco- 
nomic body be recognized by the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic.” The German 
people must “smash” the Western Pow- 
ers’ plans, he said, and must not rest “un- 
til the unity of Germany is restored and 
all territories recovered.” Conspicuously 
omitted from his list of territories to be 
recovered: the 39,000 square miles of 
Germany, beyond the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers, now occupied by Poland. 
Minister-President (Prime Minister) 
Otto Grotewohl, in winning a unanimous 





Korres 


Prospects for Marshal Tito look as 
bleak as a Balkan winter. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweex’s diplomatic cor- 
respondent, reports that an American 
intelligence report distributed to top 
Washington officials last week warned 
that Soviet armed action against Yugo- 
slavia seemed imminent. How much the 
situation has deteriorated is indicated by 
the fact that intelligence reports—by 
which American policy is guided—last 
summer showed no evidence of Russian 
plans for armed intervention. 

Now the first move is expected within 
80 to 60 days and would be an attempt 
by guerrillas based in Hungary to seize a 
part of Yugoslavia, Seizure of this terri- 
tory would be followed by proclamation 
of a new People’s Republic. The new 
republic would thereupon be- 
come eligible for full military 
support from the Soviet world. 

This intelligence report, if 
borne out by events, means that 
Moscow has finally taken the 
plunge and decided to take the 
risk of a local war against Tito 
spreading into a general conflict. 
It means that the United States 
will have to consider once more 
giving one belligerent aid-short- 
of-war, with the chance that 
such aid might pull the United 
States itself into the struggle. 

Airlifts for Tite: Mean- 
while, Washington in the near 
future will announce a move to 
give the Yugoslavs aid-before- 
war. The United States, sup- 
ported by Britain, has addressed 
identical notes to seventeen 
Western European and Near 
Eastern countries. These declare 
the United States will no longer 
object if the seventeen nations 
concerned allow Yugoslav air 
services to operate in their terri- 
tory, thereby exempting Yugo- 
slavia from a similar restriction 
imposed on all Soviet satellites. 

This will enable the embattled 
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War Imminent for Tito, 
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vote of confidence from the Volkskam- 
mer, chimed in: “Friendship with the 
Soviet Union is a prerequisite, not only 
for our future development, but even for 
the national existence of the German 
people and state.” 

To counter Communist hopes of win- 
ning the German people’s allegiance to 
the new Berlin regime, Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer of the German Federal Re- 
public at Bonn on Oct. 14 discussed with 
the Allied High Commissioners how best 
they might tie the Western sectors of Ber- 
lin to the Bonn regime. Among the sug- 





but We'll Help 


Yugoslavs to organize airlifts to carry 
badly needed supplies and machinery 
from nearby non-Communist countries. 
They might serve as Yugoslavia’s life 
lines to the West in case of a Comin- 
form attack. Opening Yugoslav air serv- 
ices to Britain and France is already 
under negotiation. Further help to Tito 
is likely to be given by the removal of 
all restrictions on the shipment of Ameri- 
can and British planes and other stra- 
tegic material to Yugoslavia. 

The Western Powers have considered 
in this connection the possibility that 
Tito may buckle under Soviet military 
pressure. Therefore, the new air agree- 
ments will be phrased so that they can 
be denounced at any time. 

Against this darkening background 
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Set Up an Airlift 


the Soviet campaign to prevent Yugo- 
slavia’s election to the United Nations 
Security Council went into high gear 
at Lake Success. Soviet members of the 
UN Secretariat had already warned Sec- 
retary General Trygve Lie that Yugo- 
slavia’s election might cause Russia to 
withdraw from the UN. Lie and As- 
sembly President Carlos Romulo told 
the American delegation of their great 
concern over the Russian threat. 

Mrs. Reosevelt Doubts: Lie and 
Romulo saw fit for the present to 
deny their part in this development, 
as reported by Weintal in the Oct. 17 
issue of Newsweek. However, Ales 
Bebler, Yugoslavia’s deputy foreign min- 
ister, told a NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent that he considered the story correct, 
while behind the scenes Lie re- 
newed his efforts to dissuade the 
United States delegation from 
supporting Yugoslavia. Weintal 
gives these fresh details: 

Eleanor Roosevelt, a member 
of the United States delegation, 
was Lie’s target for the week. He 
told her that the Americans did 
not understand the Russians and 
that American support of Yugo- 
slavia, coming on top of Ameri- 
can support of China’s anti-So- 
viet complaints, was provocative 
and made it impossible for the 
Russians to retreat. In the report 
to her fellow delegates Mrs. 
Roosevelt stated that in her reply 
she merely expressed doubts if 
anybody could claim to under- 
stand the Russians. 

Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Vyshinsky also took a hand 
in the behind-the-scenes cam- 
paign. At intimate stag dinner 
parties for fellow delegates, Vy- 
shinsky subtly mixed geniality 
with somber warnings that Amer- 
ican policy in support of Yugo- 
slavia was disrupting the UN 
and might result in consequences 
too fearful to contemplate. 
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BATTLE OF FLOWERS! There’s always something doing on the Riviera. THE CARNIVAL AT NICE—the Riviera is fabulous for its 
Warm sun, blue sea, attract smart winter crowds from all over the world. _gayety and diversion. Casinos, music, and all the sports. 


Follow the SUN to FRANCE 


Where all the World Finds Winter at its Best. Laze on 
the Blue Mediterranean or Bring Your Skis to the Alps 


There’s gayety and fun in France no matter when you come. This winter, what 
about the holiday of a lifetime doing what you like best? Transportation’s no 
problem. After Paris, go to the Riviera for everything a relaxful holiday can be. 
The sun is warm, the sport is varied and crowds are gay. There are carnivals and 
fétes. Truly it’s paradise on earth. And for winter sports, you’ll ski far to equal 
the sunny slopes that stretch from Alps to Pyrenees! Snow is dependable, equip- 


ment excellent. Hotels and food are good, prices moderate. Gay companionship. 


HEAVENLY RIVIERA: above, Promenade 
des Anglais, Nice. Hotels are comfortable, 
heated. Food is superb and prices moderate. 





For reservations and information see your 
friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, 
etc. write Dept. W10, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the Ministry of Public (2 
Works, Transportation and Tourism ED 
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EN ROC on fashionable Cap d’Antibes, SUN AND SNOW from October to late 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES attracts sun and sports lovers. Wherever, — spring. Warm sun and dependable slopes for 
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whenever you go, the Cote d’Azur is fun. _ sport-filled days. Nights of music, dancing. 


SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 








UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL...IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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gestions: (1) Make Western Berlin the 
twelfth Land of Western Germany; (2) 
give Berlin delegates a vote in the Bunde- 
stag at Bonn; (3) move some govern- 
ment bureaus to unemployment-ridden 
Berlin; and (4) declare that Berlin ulti- 
mately would become Western Ger- 
many’s capital. 


Significance 


Most observers feel the Berlin puppet 
government can have little or no appeal 
for the Western Reich. The searing ex- 
periences that have instilled a deep 
hatred of Communism in the Germans 
have likewise made them extremely skep- 
tical of Soviet promises. This feeling 
largely negates such bargaining powers 
as the Russians possess in their ability— 
or fancied ability—to restore to the Reich 
the Polish-occupied lands. It also counter- 
balances the Berlin regime’s overt appeal 
to German nationalism. 

However, as the Russians allow their 
German stooges more and more of the 
shadow of sovereignty, so will the Bonn 
government ask the West for more and 
more of substance. Thus Soviet permis- 
sion to the Eastern state to send diplo- 
matic missions to the other satellites may 
be matched by requests from Bonn for 
the reestablishment of German consular 
and diplomatic representatives abroad. 
The Western Powers will be under more 
compulsion than before to consider such 
requests sympathetically and likewise to 
liq ‘late current differences with Bonn. 

Important steps are now under way to 
settle the most serious of these differences 
—the dismantling of German industry. 
Following American-British-French dis- 
cussions in Washington last month, the 
British worked out a plan to halt all dis- 
mantling by December. This has not yet 
been communicated to John J. McCloy, 
American High Commissioner, but pre- 
sumably it will be. Presumably also the 
French will object to it. 

As part of the scheme, the Bonn gov- 
ernment will guarantee “military secur- 
ity” and strict adherence to level of in- 
dustry restrictions. These limit steel 
production to 11,100,000 tons annually. 
However, halting dismantling will leave 
millions of tons of steel capacity above 
the level of industry restriction. Com- 
bined with the new pressure from the 
Berlin Communist regime this makes it 
extremely likely that the level of industry 
will again be revised upward. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Weight and Measure 


Jacob A. Malik, Russia’s deputy foreign 
minister, last week bumped into Hector 
McNeil, Britain’s Minister of State, in 
the smallest United Nations conference 
room at Lake Success—a red-walled, tile- 
floored antechamber labeled “Gentlemen- 
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Black Star Photos 


The Cold Look: Jane Sylvain, Paris couturiére, uses a 3-year-old 
mannequin to model her winter collection. Here, the plus jeune 
fille shows off a cape-topped snow suit and a muff-cuffed overcoat. 


”? < 


Messieurs.” “You're looking strong,” Mc- 
Neil told the Russian, who has been diet- 
ing rigorously because of a bad heart. 
Malik, puffing out his chest, replied: “As 
strong as the United Nations.” 


Kremlin Khorus 


Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, the Ukraine’s 
wild-haired foreign minister, last week 
assailed Australia as America’s and Brit- 
ain’s “chorus boy” in the UN. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, the silver- 
tongued Attorney General of Great Brit- 
ain, retorted: “I am not quite sure what 
a chorus boy is, but I must bow to Mr. 
Manuilsky’s clearly superior knowledge. 
No one should know better the functions 
of a chorus boy than a foreign minister 
who has no foreign ministry, no ambas- 
sadors, and no foreign policy save that 
which is dictated by the Kremlin.” 


BRITAIN: 


Clem the Clam 


In crisis after crisis Britain’s mild little 
Prime Minister has withdrawn invariably 
into silence as impenetrable as that of a 
self-sealing clam. During the predevalua- 
tion crisis, Clement Attlee shut himself 
up with Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” 

In the recent weeks of postdevaluation 
crisis, while all Britain speculated on the 
prospects of a November general elec- 
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tion, “Clem’”—the man who had to decide 
—outdid himself by not talking to even 
his Cabinet colleagues. The planners— 
Cripps, Board of Trade President Harold 
Wilson, and Fuel Minister Hugh Gait- 
skell—wanted an early election because 
they needed five years in which to plan 
all over again. Ambitious politicians, like 
Health Minister Aneurin Bevan and his 
left-wing Socialist satellites, favored an 
early election because they wanted more 
power quickly. 

Waiting for Ernie: The uncertainty 
was hurting business, and silence on 
what the government intended to do was 
alienating votes. Winston Churchill and 
the Tories were taking full advantage of 
the confusion. The little man in Down- 
ing Street saw he had to end it. Still, he 
waited for the return of Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin from America. 

On Oct. 12 “Emie” arrived. A few 
hours after he reached London, he 
plodded heavily down the carpeted cor- 
ridors of No. 10 to join Clem and Herbert 
Morrison, Lord President of the Council 
and chief party strategist. They talked 
until 11:20 p.m. At 10:30 on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 13 they were back at Down- 
ing Street for a full Cabinet meeting. At 
12:44 a hastily worded one-sentence 
communiqué announced no election would 
be held until next year. 

Insiders said Attlee had made up his 
mind even before he saw Bevin but felt 
he should not act until he talked to 
Ernie, who still is Britain’s most influen- 
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FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow — when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That’s Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 
sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair. Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 
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SEE the difference in your hair! Now see 
how much neater, handsomer your hair 
looks — set to stay that way all day! No 
“patent-leather” shine. Vitalis contains no 
greasy liquid petrolatum—just pure, natural 
vegetable oil. For a scalp that feels its best 
and hair that looks its best, get “Live-Action” 
Vitalis at any drug counter or at your barber 
shop. : 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


from New Orleans 











South’s Largest Apartment Project 


This - housing addition is now 60% com- 
plete. ithin the past twelve months, priv- 
ate builders have completed 4100 dwelling 
units. Adequate housing is but one of many 
elements of happier living included in New 
Orleans’ current development program. 














City Sets Safety Record 


New Orleans’ traffic safety record was best 
in its ewe group—for the entire United 
States. Seyuve safety drives—and 17 
million dollars’ worth of grade separations— 
give promise of even finer safety record. 


Other civic improveménts underway: $17 mil- 
lion Union Station; 3 new highways; multi- 
million slum clearance; $10 million street 
improvements, and many additional projects. 
New Orleans builds ever more inviting pros- 
pects for your business—and for happier living. 





Only Major Port Showing Increase 
In the face of a nation-wide drop of 15.5% in 


value of imports-exports, New Orleans soared 
to all-time high of $1,276,500,000 in 1948. 
Shippers and receivers in the Mid- Continent 
area increasingly recognize savings in trans- 
portation offered by, America’ 8 second port— 
‘First in Efficiency.” 


Write tor specific information 
relating to your industry 


Greater x. 
New Orleans ~...: 


a 
Gives Your Plant 
The Three Essentials For Profit 
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tial trade unionist. These factors weighed 
heavily with Attlee: (1) opposition to 
the early election by local Labor Party 
organizations as well as their Transport 
House headquarters; (2) the desire to 
spike Churchill’s guns; and (3) irritation 
over the fact that Aneurin Bevan, in 
what the Prime Minister regarded as an 
attempt at personal aggrandizement, had 
hinted broadly and publicly that he knew 
an early date had been selected. 

How little Bevan knew was quickly 
apparent. Almost at the hour of the 
Downing Street announcement, the left- 
wing Weekly Tribune, with which the 
Health Minister has close connections, 
came out with its second front-page edi- 
torial calling for an early election and 
headlined: WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR? 


Tories on the Move 


Twice a week for 30 weeks each year 
the cavernous interior of Empress Hall, 
set amid the third-rate hotels and board- 
inghouses of Southwest London, is filled 
with the shouts of 8,000 ice-hockey fans. 
Last week the British Conservative Party 
held its 70th annual conference in this 
déclassé setting. Delegates had to queue 





is intrusted to us at this crisis in her fate, 
we will do our best for all . . . as we did 
in the days of Dunkerque.” 

Many thoughtful Conservatives were 
distressed by this lack of a positive pro- 
gram. The London Economist, comment- 
ing on the postponement of the election, 
said: “The Conservatives have acquired 
a breathing space, which they do not 
really deserve, in which to devise a bet- 
ter formula.” 


Churchilliana 


At the Tory convention, Winston 
Churchill embarrassed his admirers for 
one long moment. He mixed the pages 
of his speech and began with all his usual 
sonorous delivery on a passage he had 
already read. Lord Woolton, Conserva- 
tive Party chairman, whispered to him. 
Churchill stopped in surprise and then 
picked up the thread of his speech with- 
out explanation. 


Beaver on a Rampage 


While Tories fiddled, preparing for 
their annual conference last week, Lord 
Beaverbrook burned. For most of the 
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The Shadow Cabinet meets, ent as the crisis in the twinkling of an eye. 
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Cummings—London Express 


The Beaver’s own newspaper kids him about the way he lays down policies... 


by the hundreds at the nearby West 
Brompton subway station while passing 
laborers jeered: “Where’s your union 
card?” 

Anthony Eden, Churchill’s second-in- 
command, dodged demands for a party 
declaration on precisely what cuts a Con- 
servative government would make in tax- 
ation and expenditure by explaining: 
“Unless and until we have access to all 
information available to the government, 
it is impossible to tell you what our plan 
will be.” 

So did Churchill: “All I can promise 

. is that if the government of Britain 
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twentieth century William Maxwell Ait- 
ken, first Baron Beaverbrook of Beaver- 
brook, New Brunswick, and Cherkley, 
Surrey, perhaps the world’s most success- 
ful newspaper publisher of the last two 
generations, had been an unregenerate, 
impenitent Tory rebel. 

Last week, looking and apparently feel- 
ing a decade younger than his 70 years, 
Beaverbrook was at it again. On Oct. 10, 
two days before the Conservative confer- 
ence—which was reconciled unhappily to 
a “me, too, only better” campaign against 
the Socialist welfare state-—The London 
Daily Express (circulation: 4,103,030), 
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erupted with this spectacular bank of 
page-one headlines: 


A POLICY FOR BRITAIN 
How To END THE AGE OF SCARCITY 
Time Is SHorT—AcTION Is NEEDED Now 
BY LORD BEAVERBROOK 


There followed the ten-point Beaver- 
brook platform, headed by “The Empire 
Comes First.” As all loyal readers of 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, Sunday Ex- 
press, and Evening Standard knew with- 
out looking, this meant a closed shop of 
preferential empire trading, a vast pro- 
gram of colonial development, and an in- 
divisible system of empire citizenship. 
To this Beaverbrook added: a minimum 
“weekly income” (take-home pay) for 
each workman of $16.80; freeing the 
pound to find its own level; maintenance 
of social services shorn of extravagance 
and mismanagement. 

Tory Tito: The Manchester Guardian 
headlined an editorial: THE AWKWARD 
BEDFELLOW. The London News-Chron- 
icle bannered: THIS WILL GIVE THE 


TORIES A HEADACHE. R. H. S. (Dick) 
Crossman, the voluble quondam Labor 
rebel, dubbed Beaverbrook “The Tito of 
the Tories.” The pro-government Labor 





Black Star 
... With absolute self-confidence 


paper, The Daily Herald, sighed: “That 
Man Again.” His program, said The 
Herald, might be paraphrased into a ma- 


’ trimonial want ad: “WEALTHY OLD GEN- 


TLEMAN, of tempestuous and dictatorial 
disposition, wishes to meet meek and in- 
decisive lady, view matrimony. Hobby: 
smashing up the furniture.” 
Half-Masters: Beaverbrook actually 
had no desire to split the Tory vote as 
he did in his 1931 empire crusade against 
Stanley Baldwin, which caused Baldwin 
to snort: “Power without responsibility— 
the prerogative of the harlot throughout 


| the ages.” This time Beaverbrook was 
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calling to the 2,000,000 on-the-fence vot- 
ers who elected the Labor government in 
1945 and will elect the next government 
whenever they get a chance. 

One thing, however, went without say- 
ing: Beaverbrook hoped and expected 
Winston Churchill to lead Britain again. 

The Beaver might speak with pained 
sorrow of how Churchill had “kicked” 
him time and again—of his great crony’s 
heresies on the subject of union with 
America or union with Europe, of his 
lack of faith in the empire. Last week he 
winced, no doubt, when Churchill tele- 
phoned him and said he intended to re- 
pudiate the minimum-wage plank of 
The Beaver’s platform and string along 
instead with trade-union bosses who 
wouldn’t take that sort of thing. These 
sins of Churchill he willingly forgave. 

But lesser Tories, young or old, were a 
different matter. Like an avenging angel 
armed with a sawed-off shotgun, Beaver- 
brook, since his latest return from the 
South of France, has sat in his Arlington 
House suite and sniped at them. 

Up the Empire: As a result, the 
Beaver knows that he himself has not 
been deemed an organization Tory for a 
long time. He couldn’t care less. But of 
one thing he is absolutely certain: The 
Tories will never dare turn their backs 
on the empire. 

Last week the square-cut little pub- 
lisher, looking like an oversized and sun- 
tanned pixy in neat dark blue suit and 
natty brown shoes, and as usual needing 
a haircut, viewed with chuckling satis- 
faction the reception of his “Policy for 
Britain.” Then he boarded the Queen 
Elizabeth for his annual trip to New 
Brunswick. The Labor decision not to 
call a general election until next year 
didn’t surprise him. In any case, he 
could be sure that his newspapers would 
not let the empire down. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
People’s Purge 


In the People’s Democracy of Czech- 
oslovakia last week, President Klement 
Gottwald’s government (1) ordered hun- 
dreds of thousands of adults and children 
to learn Russian quickly; (2) told all 
Sokol members to practice wrestling to 
“improve their ability to defend the na- 
tion”; (3) planned a new school to in- 
still Marxism-Leninism in diplomats, 
journalists, and teachers; (4) prepared a 
children’s version of war games for the 
1l- to 15-year-old Pioneers; and (5) 
scheduled the foundation laying for an 
imposing Prague monument to Joseph 
Stalin for his 70th birthday, Dec. 21. 

As the People’s Democracy spread its 
tentacles into every cranny of Czecho- 
slovak life, it struck hardest at the core of 
the nation’s pre-Communist, Western- 
style democracy—the bourgeoisie. By last 
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@ Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 


EIGHT KINDS 

“MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini, 75 proof 
S1vE Car, 60 proof 
DAIQUIRI, 60 proof 
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week end an unprecedented wave of 
mass arrests had snatched up no fewer 
than 10,000 members of the middle class 
in an apparent attempt to break it. 

To strangle the other anti-Communist 
stronghold—the Roman Catholic Church 
—the National Assembly on Oct. 14 unan- 
imously approved two laws. Under them, 
clergymen of all churches were made 
civil servants and were required to take 
Vatican-banned oaths of loyalty to the 
Gottwald regime. Their salaries were 
henceforth to be paid by the state at 
double the previous rates. The govern- 
ment was given complete control over all 
church appointments as well as admin- 
istrative and financial affairs. 


FRANCE: 
And Another Premier 


Thousands of police surrounded the 
Palais Bourbon in Paris on the afternoon 
of Oct. 13. Sirens screamed and guards 
maneuvered, Within the Chamber of 
Deputies, Communist legislators banged 
desk tops and stamped their feet. 

“This assassin of the working classes 
treats workers like gangsters,” 
screamed the Communist leader Jacques 
Duclos. “To the gallows!” cried his fol- 
lowers. Duclos ordered them to stand in 
memory of “martyred strikers.” Thus, 
amid even greater uproar than usual, the 
National Assembly met to confirm former 


Interior Minister Jules Moch as new 
Premier of France. 

Moch needed 310 votes to win. But 
the quarrel over wages and prices that 
had brought the downfall of Henri 
Queuille’s Cabinet the week before had 
split the moderate parties—Moch’s So- 
cialists, the Radicals, and the Popular 
Republican Movement (MRP). Thus 
Moch had to win over the small con- 
servative parties to balance the combined 
opposition of the Gaullists and the Com- 
munists, who particularly hated him for 
breaking the 1948 coal strikes. 

To hold his doubtful backers together, 
Moch could not promise much more than 
Queuille had unsuccessfully offered: an 
immediate cost-of-living bonus of $8.50 
to some 3,000,000 of the lowest-paid 
workers, with the understanding that this 
was not to constitute a precedent during 
the coming Assembly debate on a return 
to collective bargaining. When the count 
was finally taken at 4 a.m., Moch had 311 
votes—just one more than an absolute ma- 
jority. 

Over the week end Moch managed to 
assemble a Cabinet from among the bick- 
ering middle-of-the-road parties. Then 
fresh quarrels broke out. One was be- 
tween the Radicals and the MRP over the 
unimportant post of information secre- 
tary. Another was within the Socialist 
Party between Moch and Daniel Mayer, 
the former labor minister and chief pro- 
ponent of higher wages. This Monday, 
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Brass-Hat Hackie: Tomomichi Tanaka, former lieutenant general 
in the Japanese Air Force, now operates a pedicab fleet in Tokyo. 
Here he shows his latest motorbike model, called Qu’ Avec—Japa- 
nese version of the French “with whom”. General Tanaka explains: 
“I call it Qu’Avec to indicate boy and girl might get together 
pleasantly in pedicab.” He hopes to export it throughout the Orient. 
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with no end to the disputes in sight, 
Moch went to Elysée Palace and handed 
his resignation to President Vincent 
Auriol. “The President of the Republic 
understood my reasons,” Moch said, “and 
is resuming his consultations.” 


CH INA: 


Fall of Canton 


A wailing air-raid siren on the morning 
of Oct. 15 signaled the entrance of Com- 
munist troops into Canton, the - aban- 
doned Nationalist refugee capital. The 
Reds had waited a half-hour bus ride 
away while the last Nationalist troops 
withdrew. For two days previously civil- 
ians had streamed out of the city by train, 
boat, and airplane to Hong Kong, 85 
miles away. Six-dollar plane tickets 
brought as much as $175. 

At White Cloud airport, soldiers tried 
to force their way aboard planes at gun- 
point and in revenge machine-gunned the 
planes as they took off. The last troops 
to leave blasted the runways. They also 
blew up the big cantilever bridge across 
the Pearl River; knocked out a nearby 
power station, and plunged Canton into 
darkness. Shopkeepers and homeowners 
awaited behind barricades and road 
blocks in fear of looters. But the arrival 
of the Reds was peaceful. 

This Monday the Communists reached 
the crown colony of Hong Kong. At 
Shumchun, on the mainland border of 
the New Territories, British soldiers faced ; 
2,300 Red troops across a 30-foot barri- — 
caded bridge. Behind its barbed-wire de- 
fenses Hong Kong waited uneasily. 


JAPAN: 


Frog Heaven 


At the Jomyo Temple in Tazaki-Machi, 
on the southern island of Kyushu, the Ex- 
port Frogs Legs Producers Association re- 
cently sponsored a Buddhist memorial 
service for 150,000 frogs which were sac- 
rificed in filling a 6-ton export order from 
the United States. Prayers were offered 
for enlightenment of the souls of the 
creatures, and incense was burned before 
an altar bearing the portrait of a frog. 

Last week Zojo-ji Temple in the Shiba 
section of Tokyo was the scene of “an 
anatomy mass” of thanksgiving to the 
souls of the bodies used by universities 
for anatomical studies and pathological 
examinations, At the same time the news- 
paper Jiji Shimpo (a Tokyo daily) re- 
proved the public editorially because “too 
few bodies are being donated for this 
purpose. This is largely due to the lack 
of scientific interest on the part of the 
public . . . Even when science-minded 
persons will their bodies, their relatives 
have fought the wills. Is this the correct 
attitude for a cultural nation?” 
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This National Window Posting 
Machine saves money for every- 
body. Serves customers faster. 
Simplifies the operator’s work. 
Eliminates all back-office posting. 

There’s a National for every 
accounting need. The time and 
money saved by National Mechan- 
ized Accounting quickly returns 
the entire purchase price — and 
‘hen goes on returning a profit 


THE NATIONAL 


through lower operating costs. 

As everyone knows, you must 
sometimes spend money to make 
money. But smart management 
knows that a capital investment to 
reduce expense is just as important 
as one to increase business. 

Let your local National repre- 
sentative — a systems analyst — 
show you how much you can save. 
No cost or obligation, of course! 


CASH REGISTER 


save time for 





everybody !" 


*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet. 
Ask your local 
National repre- 
sentative, or write 
to The National 
Cash Register 
Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
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New quietness: No “clunking”— 
because there’s no gear-shifting. No 
annoying “racing engine” sensation. 


More positive: No sluggishness on 
steep grades. No over-heating of the 


drive mechanism during long climbs. 
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New smoothness: No jerking—- New economy: No gas-wasting 
because there’s no gear-shifting, either slippage at cruising speeds. No com- 
by the driver or by the transmission. __ plicated maintenance problems. | 
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New safety: No chance of invole More responsive: No lag, no wait- 
untary, unpleasant “down-shifts” on ing for gears to shift. For instant 
slippery pavement. acceleration — just “tramp down!” 





More flexible: Easy change from More durable: New simplicity of 
Forward to Reverse—instantly. Yes, design and construction means last- 
you can rock the car in snow! . ingly trouble-free operation. 


Don’t miss a demonstration of Packard's amazing Ultramatic Drive 
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I—Britain: Pounds and Personalities 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE economic causes and conse- 

quences of the devaluation of the 
pound sterling may be too esoteric for 
ordinary understanding, but to an 
American in London during the crisis 
the political side of devaluation 
fortunately could be simplified into 
terms of personalities. The personal- 
ities, of course, were Win- 
ston Churchill, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, and Aneurin Bevan. 

It would be facile to say 
that the three represent, in 
that order, the past, the 
present, and the future. To 
write off Churchill as fin- 
ished, however, is as doubt- 
ful as to assume that Bevan 
is surely going somewhere. 
What can be said about 
them with certain accuracy is that their 
personalities dominated the debate in 
the House of Commons, and that each 
in his way symbolizes a force at work 
during this unhappy moment in Brit- 
tain’s Age of Austerity. 


jus has been a creeping crisis. The 
‘| drain on the dollar reserve had 
been a newspaper topic for weeks 
without stirring the pulse of any other 
than bankers or economists. The Sun- 
day-night radio speech by Cripps an- 
nouncing that the pound would be de- 
valued from $4.03 to $2.80 had the 
dramatic virtue of surprise, yet the 
first two people I saw the next morn- 
ing—a farmer and a taxi driver on the 
south coast—hadn’t bothered to listen 
to him. It has taken the clash of per- 
sonalities in the House to breathe 
meaning into the cheaper pound. 

Even Churchill's most enraptured 
admirers would never put his speech 
in the same book with his “blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat” orations of the war 
years. His style was still Churchillian, 
but the content was prosaic. Prosaic, 
that is, until he came to the role of Sir 
Stafford in devaluation. The Chan- 
cellor had said nine different times 
that he was opposed to devaluation; 
how could a man with such a reputa- 
tion for integrity “enforce upon his 
party and his most faithful followers 
the humiliating tergiversation which 
they have witnessed? . . . How [could] 
he of all men adopt a policy of “What 
| tell you nine times is untrue?’ ” 

So far as Churchill is concerned, the 





reason this attack made such an im- 
pression on friend and foe is that it 
showed he was in the ring fighting for 
the next election. Maybe the wartime 
Prime Minister could get elected to 
anything he wants in the United States, 
but in London even some Conserva- 
tives complain he will not surrender 
the party leadership to 
younger men. In the House 
that day he did not sound 
like a leader who was going 
soft. 

The speech was rough 
treatment politically for Sir 
Stafford. And it appears to 
have been the single solid 
accomplishment of the de- 
valuation debate. For La- 
borites themselves admit 
that the one thing which has most 
troubled the working man is the 
questioning of the integrity of the 
Chancellor. Sir Stafford’s exalted hon- 
esty and integrity have been shining 
assets of the Labor government. 

The truth is, of course, that Cripps 
did oppose devaluation to the last 
ditch, and that no Chancellor of an 
Exchequer could announce in advance 
that he was going to devalue the cur- 
rency without playing into the hands 
of speculators. But the smear has 
made such an impression and has so 
wounded Sir Stafford’s feelings that 
many informed people think he is on 
the way out. Twice before in party 
history, however, he has made a come- 
back. My own guess is that the virtue 
of Sir Stafford will be an election issue. 


s for Aneurin Bevan’s part in these 
A scenes, he emerged as a possible 
antidote for Churchill in parliamentary 
debate. Everybody concedes that this 
driving little Welshman is on the way 
up. His description of Churchill as the 
“decoy” rather than the leader of the 
Conservatives reinforced Bevan’s stat- 
ure as a dangerous combatant. 

The decision to put off the election 
was not made by any of these three. 
Prime Minister Attlee, Ernest Bevin, 
and Herbert Morrison still are the So- 
cialist political masters. By next spring 
the price of food also will be having a 
powerful influence on votes. But no 
British political campaign for a long 
time has started off under such a 
strong influence of individuals. 
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The Kaywoodie organiza- 
tion was 33 years old 
when the Statue of Lib- 
erty was presented to the 
United States, in Paris, 
France, in 1884 
as pictured here 
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CANADA: 


Radar Row 


There have been frequent hints from 
Washington that a network of radar 
stations Alaska and Northern 
Canada was a top-priority measure for 
continental defense. Spokesmen for the 
Canadian Government—including Prime 
Minister Louis S. St. Laurent at a Wash- 
ington press conference last February- 
belittled such talk. 

Nevertheless, there were indications 
that radar outposts were being estab- 
lished at key points in the north country. 
Their location was kept secret. It was all 
very hush-hush until a couple of weeks 
ago. Then a political squabble exploded 
the secrecy. 

The Gaspé Peninsula, sticking out like 
a thumb into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
is on a great circle route between Europe 
and the industrial heart of North America. 
It is therefore an obvious location for 
radar. But the Gaspé Peninsula is in the 
province of Quebec. And Maurice Du- 
plessis, French-Canadian premier and 
boss of Quebec, has made a political ca- 
reer out of disagreeing with the federal 


across 


International 


Duplessis: Career dissenter 


government. Hence the present squabble 
with Ottawa. 

The government has kept official si- 
lence. But parliamentary circles say this 
is what happened: The government 
started erecting highly secret and highly 
important radar equipment in the Gaspé, 
in a project costing millions of dollars. 
Then it was discovered that the land on 
which the work was being done belonged, 
not to the Canadian Government, but 
to the province of Quebec. A federal 
official hurried to Quebec City to straight- 
en things out with Duplessis. But day 
after day he waited in vain for an inter- 
view with the premier. Apparently Du- 
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plessis meant to keep the government 
dangling as long as he could. 

Last week the government, trying to 
maintain as much secrecy as _ possible, 
still had nothing to say. Defense spokes- 
men said it was the business of the lands 
division of the Transport Ministry. Trans- 
port officials said it was a defense mat- 
ter. But work on the project has stopped. 


Supreme Supreme Court 


Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent 
promised, in the election campaign last 
spring, that if the Liberals won they 
would take immediate steps to recognize 
Canada’s coming-of-age as a nation. He 
gave two specific pledges: (1) to make 
the Supreme Court of Canada supreme 
in fact as well as in name and (2) to 
make it possible for Canada to amend 
its own constitution, which can now be 
done only by the British Parliament. 
Last week, after a bitter rear-guard ac- 
tion with Conservative defenders of the 
few remaining legal ties with Britain, St. 
Laurent fulfilled the first promise. 

Hitherto, the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada has not been the court of last resort. 
Decisions could be appealed from _ it, 
and in some cases even from provincial 
supreme courts, to the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council in London. One 
of the first government measures intro- 
duced into the present Parliament was a 
bill to abolish such appeals. Last week 
it came up for the third and last reading 
in the House of Commons. 

On Oct. 11 two amendments were de- 
feated in committee and the House was 
ready for final action on the measure. 
Then it ran into a miniature filibuster. 

T. L. Church, Conservative M.P. from 
Toronto, had been arguing all through 
the debate that this was “a political bill” 
and that the government might just as 
well “get out of the empire altogether.” 
He pleaded for delay. The Speaker ruled 
against him and called for the vote. But 
it was now only twenty minutes before 
the 6 o'clock dinner adjournment, and 
Church still had a few things to say. 
The Speaker started to intervene. The 
Prime Minister, however, with a smile 
on his face, said the House would be 
happy to listen to Church if he wanted 
to talk until dinnertime. The M.P. did. 

After dinner the historic measure was 
passed without a formal vote. 


ARGENTINA: 
Purged by Perén 


On Oct. 14 President Juan D. Peron 
made two moves to tighten his control of 
Argentina further. He signed a bill pro- 
viding imprisonment for anyone who 
“offends the dignity or decorum” of a 
public official (Newsweex, Oct. 3). 
And he appointed Gen. Franklin Lucero, 


an ardent nationalist and staunch Peron- 
ista, Minister of War. 

Lucero takes the place of Gen. José 
Humberto Sosa Molina, who was Min- 
ister of War for four years. Last February 
Peron kicked Sosa Molina upstairs to be 
Minister of Defense, a newly created job 
in which he would be in charge of 
coordination of all the armed services. 
He remained Minister of War on a tem- 
porary basis. Now he is out of this but 
retains the Defense Ministry. 

For months there had been rumors in 
Argentina that Perén and Sosa Molina 
were at odds. But it was not until last 


International 


Sosa Molina: Kicked upstairs 


January that the dispute became acute. 
At that time Argentina’s economic situa- 
tion was not good, and the army was 
becoming restless. The soldiers had two 
major complaints: They objected to the 
political activities of the President’s wile, 
Senora Eva Duarte de Perdén; and they 
were disgusted with the graft and cor- 
ruption which larded the government. 
Sosa Molina was a chief army spokesman. 

In February Perén apparently de- 
cided that it was time to win back the 
support of the army and incidentally to 
whittle down Sosa Molina’s influence. 
He wooed the army by submitting to its 
demands for a housecleaning in the ad- 
ministration. At about the same time 3 
lucky accident gave the President 2 
chance to put Sosa Molina in his place 

Senora de Perén visited the army bas 
at Campo de Mayo, outside Buenos Aires. 
The guard treated her like any othe! 
civilian and refused to allow her to enter. 
Perén complained to the Minister of Wat 
and demanded that the lieutenant colonel 
who was in command of the guard be 
punished. Sosa Molina refused. After 2 
heated argument he holed up in Campo 
de Mayo, in effect daring the President to 
come and get him. 

Some weeks later, for reasons neve! 
explained, Sosa Molina backed down 
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and demoted the lieutenant colonel, as 
Peron had demanded. This cost him 
much of his prestige with the army. He 
had now lost the support of the soldiers, 
so he had to make his peace with Perén. 

On Feb. 23 Sosa Molina was pro- 
moted to Minister of Defense. Theoret- 
ically he is now in control of all the 
armed forces. Actually he is no longer 
in personal contact with any of them 
and is no longer a threat to Perén. 


COLOMBIA: 


Pre-Election Rumbles 


Colombia’s heated Presidential cam- 
paign really got rolling last week. On 
Oct. 12 the Conservatives nominated 
Laureano Gomez as their candidate. 
They had bitterly opposed holding the 
election on Nov. 27, 1949, instead of 
June 4, 1950. But the nomination dis- 
posed of rumors that they might boycott 
it And on Oct. 14 President Mariano 
Ospina Pérez signed the Liberal-spon- 
sored bill which changed the election 
date. He had earlier vetoed it. 

Tension remained high throughout the 
country, and casualty lists in Liberal- 
Conservative armed clashes mounted. 
The Conservative nomination threatened 
to add fuel to the fire. Instead of a mod- 
erate middle-of-the-roader, the party 
chose the leader of its extreme right 
wing, the Conservative most feared and 
hated by the Liberals. As soon as 
Gomez’s nomination was announced, 
Liberals gathered in the heart of Bogota, 
on the spot where Liberal leader Jorge 
Eli¢cer Gaitan was assassinated in April 
1948. They shouted party slogans and 
cheered their Presidential nominee, Dario 
Echandia. Several persons were injured 
in the fighting when police tried to break 
up the demonstration. 

To the average Colombian, Don 
Laureano Gomez, 60, has for many years 
personified the Conservative Party. He 
is a wealthy, highly cultured man with 
in impressive personality. Intensely 
Catholic and implacably reactionary, he 
has dominated his party for years and 
has never permitted any opposition to 
his leadership. Now and then circum- 
stances have thrown him into eclipse, 
but he always comes back and the Con- 
servatives always flock around him again. 

His nomination for President ends his 
most recent period of eclipse. He was 
foreign minister in April 1948, and so 
presided over the opening of the Pan 
American conference which met in Bo- 
gota that spring. Many Colombians be- 
lieve that the prominence this gave him 
contributed to Liberal fury over the as- 
sassination of Gaitan, and hence was a 
factor in the bloody rioting that followed. 
Gomez resigned the day after Gaitan’s 


| death and went abroad, but he returned 


i time for the current campaign. 
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Roman Holiday: When Ambassador 
Lewis Doucuias and his family took a 
“Cook’s Tour” of Italy, daughter SHar- 
MAN, just 21, was kept busy denying re- 
ports of her engagement to the 25-year- 
old Eart or WESTMORELAND, who was 
vacationing with them. In Rome the 
Douglases and their guest smiled for the 
camera while sightseeing. 


Candid: “I'm considered in many circles 
to be very unethical, and I’m sure I will 
continue to be,” Maj. Gen. Harry 
VAUGHAN told a veterans’ group in Wash- 
ington. “There are only two people I 
have to please—Mr. Truman and Mrs. 
Vaughan . [ve made various sugges- 
tions as to what other people can do. You 
can interpolate your own interpretation 
of that.” 


Cut Rate: Returning to New York from 
a trip to the Vatican, Francis CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN denied Soviet charges that he 


had given $30,000 to JosepH CarDINAL* 


MINDszENTY in 1947 in a plot against 
Hungary's Communist regime. “It is a 
characteristic statement of a follower of 
Beelzebub,” the cardinal said. “Secondly, 
if for $30,000 democracy with its free- 
doms could be secured in any of the 
countries under Soviet domination . . . it 
[ would be] the greatest bargain since Man- 
hattan was bought from the Indians.” 


Enchanted Mayor: The romance of 
the week involved debonair Mayor W1- 
L1AM O'Dwyer, 59, of New York, and a 
striking brunette, SLOAN Simpson, 30, a 
former model, who appeared together at 
the American premiére of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet. Asked about an impending 
marriage, the mayor (whose wife, an in- 
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Ambassador and Mrs. Douglas, with Sharman and the earl: Busy denials 


valid, died in 1946) parried: “Matri- 
monial questions will be answered after 
the election.” Then he whistled “Some 
Enchanted Evening.” 


Business Associates: Working in the 
Utah State Prison shop while serving a 
25-year term for murder, Ropert McCoy, 
57, invented a “revolutionary” metal cut- 
ter. When he gets out in two months, 
McCoy plans to form a company and 
build a plant in Salt Lake City to manu- 
facture the product. His associates— 
Mason Hill, a former warden of the 
prison, and W. Douglas Allen, a city 





European 


His Honor and Sloan Simpson (with Grover Whalen) : Matrimony waited 
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judge—are talking in terms of sales by 
the thousand. 


Grandma Dip: At 73, Mrs. FRANCEs 
WorTHINGTON, a sweet-faced, devout old 
lady, is casual about her life “as one of 
the most accomplished pickpockets in 
the world.” Moving to Berkeley, Calif., 
from Salt Lake City, “Grandma” Worth- 
ington was surprised to be picked up by 
police for violation of parole. “In 40 years 
I have stolen close to $500,000. It’s been 
a wonderful life of travel and fun,” she 
explained. “The police are all such nice 
gentlemen, and my Bible comforts me.” 


Twice Bitten: Introducing Gov. THom- 
as E. Dewey before a speech, CHARLES 
Hawkins, Rockland County GOP Com- 
mittee chairman, said he hoped Dewey 
would be “a candidate for governor next 
year and for the Presidency again in 
1952.” Dewey disclaimed the honor. “I 
don't share any of Charlie’s aspirations 
politically,” he said. 


Brighten the Corner: White House 
reporters at the instigation of United 
Press correspondent MERRIMAN SMITH, 
finally spruced up their shabby pressroom 
with a second-hand refrigerator and 
a radio. The “homey” improvements 
touched off such enthusiasm (even Presi- 
dent Truman popped in for a look) that 
a toaster was ordered, and the room was 
decorated with flowers left over from a 
dinner for Prime Minister Nehru. Press 
Secretary Charles Ross promised a new 
paint job. But White House correspond- 
ents couldn’t match police reporters in 
Detroit. They had a television set, seized 
in a raid and installed in the pressroom 
by Commissioner Harry Toy. 
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: Engine Features 


356 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS, RANGING FROM 4,250 T 





@ EXHAUST VALVE SEAT INSERTS .. . resist wear, pitting. 
Reduce valve grinding; preserve Performance. 


@ REPLACEABLE PREFITTED MAIN BEARINGS . . 


- Precision, 
long-life quality. Reduce maintenance costs. 
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@ FULL-LENGTH CYLINDER COOLING . 
cylinders, protects . - . feduces wear. 


@ 4-RING ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS .. 
longer bearing life: low oil consumption. 


é FULL-PRESSURE LUBRICATION | . . insures positive pro- 
tection of main, connecting rod and camshaft bearings and 
camshaft drive: Prolongs engine life. 


@ OIL-BATH AIR CLEANER... highly effective in Protecting 
the engine from dust and dirt. 


- » Uniform Cooling of 


- for top performance : 


O 23,000 LBS., G.V.w. 











EVERY DAY IS MOVING 





Coming your way—by rail, ship, truck 
or plane... 


Grapefruit from Fresno . . . cotton 
from Charleston . . . bicycles from Fitch- 
burg... oil from Houston ... machinery 
from Milwaukee. 


Our nation ships nearly 10 million tons 
of goods a day in delivering the products 
of good living to your door! 


To keep its vast transportation net- 
works moving, America relies on every 
industry—mining, steel making, lumber, 
refrigeration, paper, power generation— 
and on the help of Allis-Chalmers which 
serves them all. 


Allis-Chalmers builds turbines and 
generators, mining machinery, steel mill 
motors . . . specializes in basic industrial 
equipment that helps give this nation 
the highest standard of living in the world. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1884 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Sound Products and Engineering for All Industries Serving Your Good Living! 
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For a Cold—Rest 


There is still no cure for the common 
cold. No known pill, salve, gargle, vac- 
cine, or nose drop can even help to pre- 
vent the malady which strikes almost 
everyone at least once a year. 

Recent surveys show that many so- 
called cold cures now on the market 
“make claims . . . which are not justified 
by valid evidence,” a report in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
warned last week. 

Cathartics, large quantities of liquids, 
special diets with emphasis on citrus 
fruits, and heavy doses of vitamins do 
little good. Nose drops and inhalants may 
make the sufferer more comfortable, but 
with overuse they often backfire and 
cause a painful congestion of the mucous 
membrane, Aspirin relieves headache, 
fever, and muscular pain, but gives a 
false sense of improvement that encour- 
ages the patient to resume activities too 
soon. “The scientific evidence against the 
value of oral cold vaccines is overwhelm 
ing,” the article declares. 

Alcohol “in ap- 
proved by this medical consultant be- 
cause it dilates the small blood vessels 
and reestablishes circulation in chilled 
surfaces, such as the skin and membrane 
lining of the throat and nose. Steam in- 
halation meets the “prime objective” of 
supplying moisture to the upper air pas- 
sages during the cold’s early stages. 

But the best way to fight a cold is to 
stay in bed, the report concludes. “Bed 
rest, especially if fever is present, dimin- 
ishes the severity of the common cold. . . 
reduces the frequency of complications 

. and limits its spread to others.” 


Notes of the Week 


P Radioactive isotopes, the tagged atoms 
that act as “tracers” in the diagnosis of 
disease, are now being used to study 
the aging process. After injections of 
radioactive nitrogen, Dr. John H. Law- 
rence of the University of California re- 
ports, it is possible to measure the rate 
at which normal people of various ages 
are able to eliminate this inert gas after 
saturation. The age groups have different 
elimination time, Lawrence explained. 
For instance, the 15-year-old age group 
eliminates nitrogen rapidly, with the 
saturation dropping from 100 per cent 
to 50 in a few minutes; older people 
take as long as five hours to reach the 
50 per cent level. Since the rate of gas 
exchange in the body is influenced by 
the blood-vessel supply of the tissues, 
Lawrence suggests that with radioactive 
nitrogen measurements, scientists may 
uncover new theories about old age, par- 
ticularly as it affects the blood vessels. 
P A knee-joint operation, performed by 
Drs. John G. Kuhns and Theodore A. 
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Dr. Kulins shows the results of a nylon arthroplasty 


Potter of the Robert Breck Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston, offers hope that crippled 
arthritis victims may again walk normal- 
ly. Called a “nylon arthroplasty,” the 
surgery involves the insertion of a small 
piece of nylon sheeting between the 
bone ends at the knee. The nylon takes 
the place of the cartilage destroyed by 
arthritic inflammation. In the twenty 
arthroplasties performed thus far, nine 
of the patients can now bend their knees 
to at least a 70-degree angle, the mini- 
mum for normal activity. 

> Dramamine, the antiseasickness drug 
(Newsweek, Feb. 28), can also relieve 
the uncomfortable aftereffects of X-ray 
and radium therapy. Many people with 
leukemia and deep-seated cancer suffer 
such violent nausea, vomiting, and pros- 
tration that the treatment which might 
save their lives must be stopped. Recent- 
ly three Mayo Clinic doctors, John W. 
Beeler, Jan H. Tillisch, and Walter C. 
Popp, discovered that dramamine relieved 
radiation sickness in 65 of 82 patients who 
were given the drug before and after 
X-ray or radium treatments. 

P A new device which permits a doctor 
to see as well as hear a heart beat has 
been developed by the faculty of the 
New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center. One part of the device, an elec- 
tron vectroscope, uses a modified type of 
television tube and apparatus for screen- 
ing the electrical impulses of heart 
sounds, Meanwhile, an electronic stetho- 
scope, serving as an amplifier, picks up 
heart sounds, 

> Gamma globulin, a fraction of human 
blood, compares favorably with anti- 
toxin as a treatment for scarlet fever, a 
study made by Dr. Francis F. Silver of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
shows. On treating 106 patients with 


gamma globulin and 108 with antitoxin, 
Dr. Silver noted the same drop in tem- 
perature and disappearance of rash. But 
there were fewer complications (15.7 
per cent) in ‘patients treated with the 
blood fraction than in those given scar- 
let-fever antitoxin (25.6 per cent). 

P Using a new technique, known as 
“cardiac catheterization,” described by 
Dr. Lewis Dexter of Harvard Medical 
School, doctors can now diagnose dan- 
gerous congenital heart conditions with 
an accuracy hitherto impossible. A cath- 
eter is inserted into the median basilic 
vein, in the upper arm. This small hollow 
tube is then guided under a fluoroscope 
until it reaches the right auricle, the 
right ventricle, and the pulmonary artery. 
With the catheter close to the heart de- 
fect, the doctor can study pressure ab- 
normalities as well as the blood’s oxygen 
content. Together these bits of evidence 
provide valuable help in diagnosing seri- 
ous heart diseases which might never be 
recognized except by autopsy. 


Clots From Antibiotics? 


With the control of postoperative shock 
by blood plasma and of infection by peni- 
cillin and other antibiotics, there remains 
but one potential danger after surgery. It 
is the appearance of a thrombo-embolism, 
a blood clot forming in the vein, which 
either kills the patient or causes serious 
complications. 

In spite of the best precautions to pre- 
vent the development of these clots, the 
number of embolism cases and deaths is 
increasing, Dr. Alton Ochsner, chief of 
surgery at Tulane University School of 
Medicine, announced last week. ; 

Speaking before the thirteenth congress 
of the International Society of Surgery in 
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New Orleans, Dr. Ochsner, an authority 
on thrombo-embolisms, reported on a 
study of 580 cases of this kind at the 
Charity Hospital of Louisiana in that city. 
Of these, 203 cases ended in death from 
pulmonary embolism, in which the clot 
reaches the lung. 

Then Dr. Ochsner surprised his audi- 
ence by placing the blame for the rise in 
this dangerous postoperative condition on 
penicillin and other germ killers. “This is 
probably due to the increased coagulabil- 
ity of the blood resulting from the almost 
routine administration of antibiotics to 
all hospital patients,” he explained. 

To bolster his theory, Dr. Ochsner 
cited studies of several other scientists to 
show that patients receiving penicillin in- 
jections had increased blood coagulabil- 
ity. He also described more recent re- 
search to show that the new antibiotic 
aureomycin, when given to human beings 
and animals, caused a definite shortening 
of the blood-coagulation time. 

Foiling the Clots: To ward off em- 
bolisms, Dr. Ochsner suggested that pre- 
operation tests be made to determine the 
patient’s susceptibility. The key, in his 
opinion, may be the disproportion of pro- 
thrombin and anti-thrombin, two power- 
ful blood factors, When the anti-thrombin 
level drops to a marked degree, clots can 
occur. Although clots do not happen after 
every operation and in every case where 
the patient has an anti-thrombin defi- 
ciency, Dr. Ochsner concludes that when 
the anti-thrombin level is low, an em- 
bolism is likely. 

The use of the anti-coagulant drugs di- 
cumarol and heparin in such cases is too 
dangerous, he said. Instead, he recom- 
mends that the patient’s anti-thrombin 
level be raised to normal by taking alpha 
tocopherol, a chemical naturally present 
in the blood. This substance is given by 
mouth under the trade name Epsilan M. 


Patterson 


Ochsner finds a clue to clots 
October 24, 1949 


More room in every room with 
Modern Trane Convectors 
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These slim, sleek Trane Convectors do a wonderful job of spreading healthful 


it 


oe 


warmth throughout the room. A far cry from bulky old-fashioned radiators, these 
modern units hide in the walls, and may be painted to match any decorating scheme. 





Perfect for new homes or remod- 
eling! Here's ideal heat for your ideal 
home! Each room has its own unit—its 
own heat control. Even spread of 
warmth between floor and ceiling. Com- 
fort-temperature air from Convector is 
safe for hands, furniture, drapes. 


“Active Air” is the secret! Air is drawn into  ,4 4 | | 
the opening beneath the Convector—is instantly 44° || 

warmed by a series of aluminum fins and copper 
tubes. Then Trane Convectors diffuse this warmed 
air all over the room—evenly, healthfully, gently. 





FREE! Full color booklet. Write for 
“How to Live in June All Winter? The 
Trane Company. Dept. G-109A, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin —or Trane Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto. 





Here’s heat you can live with! 
Dependable, low cost Convectors 
make the most of any steam or hot 
water system. You're always sure of 
constant, steady heat —warmth that 
“coasts instead of off-again-on-again 
blasts of hot air. Easy and inexpen- 
sive to install. 
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Movies and Soap 


The problem, then as now, was to sell 
soap. On Oct. 14, 1934, the rich Lever 
Bros. empire (Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy) 
took an expensive advertising fling with 
an hour of dramatics on NBC. As an un- 
settled mixture of play and movie adapta- 
tions, the Lux Radio Theater did not whip 
soap sales into any new lather. Then an 
unsung Lever executive made a decision 
which not only was to help keep Lux in 
the big three of toilet soaps,* but 
which for some 30,000,000 listeners 
established a Monday-night habit 
as familiar as the Saturday-night 
bath. 

Lux, the executive reasoned, be- 
longed to the glamorous: “If we can 
get the movie stars to use Lux and 
say so publicly, the millions of idol 
worshippers would trail along in 
their wake.” Forthwith the Radio 
Theater was shipped off to Holly- 
wood, where over CBS it provided 
a steady diet of movie adaptations, 
with the biggest name stars Holly- 
wood could offer—and their testi- 
monials to the power of Lux. 

The job of getting both went to 
the late Daniel Danker, whose sheer 
force of personality, plus the $50,- 
000 or so a year he had to spend 
on entertainment, virtually tied up 
the soap-testimonial field. The 
hunch about the value of plugs was 
right. Not only did the “idol wor- 
shippers” buy soap but they lis- 
tened regularly to the stars. When 
the Radio Theater celebrated its 
anniversary last week, it could look 
back on the better part of fifteen 
years as one of the nation’s top five 
programs. 

In some ways it was an unspec- 
tacular success. While Bob Hope, Jack 
Benny, and Red Skelton have kept their 
names in the papers and the fan maga- 
zines, Radio Theater has gone relatively 
unmentioned. The show’s only real pub- 
licity came in 1944 when Cecil B. De- 
Mille, who got $2,050 each week for the 
simple business of playing host to the 
stars and asking their foregone opinions 
on the sponsor’s product, refused to pay 
a $1 assessment to the American Federa- 
tion of Radio Artists. Despite a fight all 
the way to the Supreme Court, he was 
licked by the union and forced off the air. 
Lux substituted William Keighley, an- 
other veteran Hollywood producer, and 
the show went on its steady way. 

The Big Pull: The Radio Theater's 
chief audience pull lies in the American 
public’s enduring enchantment with Hol- 
lywood. In its decade and a half the 
Theater has dramatized 642 scripts, as 
good and as bad as the box-office hits 








*Lux, Palmolive, and Camay, in ever-varying order. 
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from which they are chosen. They are 
adapted by Sanford Barnett and directed 
by Fred MacKaye with as undeviating 
precision as an automobile assembly line. 

In all, Lux has brought more than 
500 stars to the microphone, including 
Clark Gable, who once got $5,001 for 
an appearance—$1 over the Theater’s ab- 
solute top—just to say he was its highest- 
paid star. The fans who weekly jam the 
sidewalks outside the playhouse to ogle 
and shriek at the actors saw Walter Win- 
chell when the columnist made his only 





Lux crowd (1944): They keep on coming 


dramatic appearance on the air in a ver- 
sion of “Front Page” in 1937. And they 
almost got a glimpse of Greta Garbo. Lux 
once induced the moody star to make a 
record, thus proving her voice was ac- 
ceptable to radio. But when Miss Garbo 
heard her own sulky tones, she went home 
in a hurry. (Why it sounded any differ- 
ent to her from the same voice on a sound 
track, the Great Swede did not say.) 


RCA’s Shiner 


In thousands of homes from New York 
to St. Louis, fans of Kukla, Fran and Ollie 
(coming out of Washington instead of 
Chicago this time) sat down last week 
as usual to watch that inimitable tele- 
vised puppet show (NBC-TV, 7-7:30 
p-m. EST). Not one viewer guessed that 
color cameras were photographing the 
show. But, because the standard cameras 
could not be substituted in time, they 
were. 

Thus the Radio Corp. of America pro- 





vided an unintentional public demon- 
stration that its proposed color TV trans- 
mission could be received on today’s 
monochrome sets. That morning in a 
sweltering room atop a hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the Federal Communications 
Commission and some 200 members of 
the press and radio industry had been 
given their first look at RCA’s much- 
touted color-television process on color 
receivers. It wasn’t very good. In fact, the 
images were so ill-defined and poorly 
toned that the discreet Wall Street Jour- 
nal asked the next day: “Why did 
RCA agree to demonstrate a system 
that obviously wasn’t ready? It 
didn’t add prestige to its research 
organization.” 

Vs. CBS: If RCA gained no 
prestige, at least its demonstration 
added one more round to the fight 
between RCA and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, whose meth- 
od of color telecasting gives vastly 
superior picture results at this time. 

Under the CBS system a disk 
containing the three basic TV col- 
ors of red, blue, and green rotates 
rapidly as the picture is being tak- 
en. Sent out over the air, the signal 
is received on a set equipped with 
another revolving color disk syn- 
chronized with that on the camera. 
In effect, each image is photo- 
graphed three times, once in each 
of the three colors, and the blended 
result relies on the eye’s habit of 
retaining individual color impres- 
sions. While CBS’s color is excel- 
lent, its does not have RCA’s com- 
patibility, and adoption of the 
system by the FCC would necessi- 
tate present set owners buying 
adapters (costing somewhere be- 
tween $15 and $40) to continue re- 
ceiving black and white pictures. 

RCA, on the other hand, utilizes an 
all-electronic system—as opposed to CBS’s 
mechanical disk—with three camera and 
three receiver tubes, each devoted to one 
of the three colors. The tubes alternately 
“dot-scan” the picture, instead of taking 
it as a whole as does the CBS method, 
then beam it out where the signal is sep- 
arated and rearranged for the set screen. 

As far as the set owner is concerned, 
CBS’s system apparently will be cheaper 
than RCA’s and color converters for pres- 
ent sets cheaper and less bulky. Further- 
more, at present RCA cannot transmit its 
color over existing coaxial cables, thus 
limiting colorcasts to local stations. CBS 
has already demonstrated its system on 
a network basis. 

What fundamentally came out of the 
long-awaited showing of RCA’s system 
last week was a hint of a further post- 
ponement of color television, The poor 
RCA showing also gave CBS the satis- 
faction of having given its archenemy a 
beautiful red, green, and blue shiner. 


Newsweek, October 24, 1949 
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Cut-Rate X-Rays 


Just a year ago scientists of the Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute in Columbus, 
Ohio, announced a revolutionary method 
of photographic printing, which they 
called .xerography_(NEwsweek, Nov. 1, 
1948). In place of conventional film, they 
made exposures on an electrically charged 
metal plate coated with a substance 
known as a photoconductor. Wherever 
the xerographic plate was exposed to 
light, the photoconductor allowed the 
electric charge td leak away. 

The xerograph was developed by shak- 
ing a colored plastic powder over the 
plate. The powder clung to the still- 
charged areas and could later be trans- 
ferred to paper. The final step was baking 
the paper so that the powder melted and 
was soaked up. 

This week Battelle came up with a new 
xerographic wrinkle: a similar process, 
dubbed xeroradiography, for making X- 
ray pictures. Every detail is the same 
except that the photoconductor reacts 
to X-rays instead of light. 

Drs. R. C. McMaster and R. M. Schaf- 
fert described xeroradiography this week 


Schaffert and McMaster examine 


at the 3lst National Metal Exposition 
and Congress in Cleveland. They re- 
garded it as a potentially valuable tool 
for finding flaws in aircraft castings and 
forgings, spot welds, vital and highly 
stressed machine parts, and other ob- 
jects where failure of equipment would 
be costly in money and lives. 

They estimated that xeroradiography 
would be 50 to 70 per cent cheaper than 
X-rays made on film and much faster. 
(An industrial grade of X-ray film costs 
about 50 cents a square foot, whereas 
xeroradiographic plates can be used over 
and over again.) Xerorddiography also 
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gives a far clearer picture than even the 
best fluoroscopic screen. 

“Xeroradiography is a proved idea but 
not yet a commercial process,” McMaster 
stated. He thinks that it could be de- 
veloped commercially in about a year if 
enough funds were available for all-out 
research. It would take twice as long and 
cost twice as much, however, to perfect 
the process so that it could be used for 
medical X-rays. But xeroradiographs have 
been successfully taken of pigs’ feet— 
without sauerkraut (see cut). 


Sex in Our Time 


Harvard Law School announced last 
week that for the first time in its 132- 
year history it would admit women stu- 
dents next year. This breaching of a tra- 
ditionally male stronghold brought home 
the fact that the emancipation of Ameri- 
can women is now virtually complete, 
that women have gained an independ- 
ence beyond their grandmothers’ wildest 
imaginings. 

This relatively recent freedom has not, 
however, been achieved without cost. 
Some of the alarming dislocations the 
transition has caused in relations between 





xeroradiograph of a pig’s foot 


the sexes are detailed in a new book 
“Male and Female, a Study of the Sexes 
in a Changing World.”* The author is 
Dr. Margaret Mead, social anthropologist 
and psychologist, who is well known for 
her intimate studies of sex life among the 
primitive peoples of the South Pacific. 
Her knowledge of simple, stable cultures 
has enabled her to take a cool-headed and 
frank approach to the complex, ever- 
changing sex mores of America. 
Probably the most serious intersexual 





*MALE AND FEMALE, A STUDY OF THE SEXES IN A 
CuancinG Wor.p. By Margaret Mead. 477 pages. 
William Morrow. $5. 


conflict in America is in the realm of 
work. A middle-class woman’s job used 


to be defined by tradition. Married 
women looked after the home and chil- 
dren, while widows and spinsters were 
relegated to the long hours and poor pay 
of service work—teaching the young, nurs- 
ing the sick, and social service. But today 
boys and girls are trained alike and grow 
up competing for the same jobs. 

Careers in Conflict: Nevertheless, 
the age-old attitude persists that men are, 
or should be, more capable than women. 
Parents shame young sons for being ex- 
celled by girl classmates. And in later 
life a man is made to feel that he has 
lost masculinity if a woman beats him 
in the contest for a good position. 

Thus a woman who is outstandingly 
successful in her job is a critical problem 
to the men around her. Worse yet, her 
competence isdikely to be a menace to 
her own happiness. 

“Success for a woman means success 
in finding and keeping a husband,” Dr. 
Mead, herself thrice-married, asserts. 
“This is more true than it was a genera- 
tion ago, when men were still supposed 
to do the seeking, and some women found 
their new freedom outside the home so 
intoxicating that they could abandon 
themselves in their work.” 

Each time a woman advances in her 
work she earns the resentment of men 
and, therefore, loses ground in her striv- 
ing for a more fundamental womanly 
success. Dr. Mead points out that sur- 
veys have shown that men prefer only 
moderately capable mates and tend to shy 
away from women earning more money 
than they do. 

The Physical Aspeet: The physical 
relationship between the sexes also has 
changed drastically in the last one or 
two generations, Dr. Mead observes. 
Boys and girls used to be segregated 
in their play until the awakening sexual 
urge forced mingling. From then until 
marriage “nice” people made sure that 
their adolescent sons and daughters were 
carefully chaperoned. 

Today, however, dating begins as early 
as the sixth or seventh grade, and 
youngsters are pretty much left on their 
own. The inevitable sexual impulses are 
in most cases eased, though not com- 
pletely relieved, by petting. In its various 
forms this act produces a great strain 
on the young couple. The girl is expected 
to be the restraining influence, and she 
learns restraint so well that after marriage 
she may well be unable to make a com- 
plete sexual surrender. 

“So,” Dr. Mead sums up, “we now have 
a very complicated set of standards of 
sex adjustment that have been develop- 
ing side by side with the change in ado- 
lescent sex behavior but are not very well 
integrated with it. During adolescence 
the male learns to let his direct potency 
be checked by a girl who learns not to 
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Dr. Mead with New Guinea trophy* 


be moved beyond the point of control. 

“Then in marriage they are faced with 
the demand that he be simply and di- 
rectly potent and that she experience 
climactic satisfaction from his simple, un- 
elaborated potency. The husband resents 
interference with the display of his po- 
tency, now an index of his masculinity. 
The wife feels inadequate if she insists 
on substitute gratification and if she is 
not swept away—after years of learning 
not to be swept away.” 

In this vein Dr. Mead discusses social 
factors which have generated an un- 
healthy hostility between the sexes and 
increased the divorce rate. She has pro- 
duced a highly readable book that is far 
more thought-provoking and _ scarcely 
less sensational than the eagerly read 
Kinsey report. 


Astronomical Gaswork 


Some 3,000,000,000 years ago the sun 
wore a blanket of gas, which shrank to 
a thin girdle like the rings of Saturn. The 
girdle whirled at tremendous speed and 
broke into turbulent eddies. As these 
cooled, they contracted further until they 
solidified and became the planets of our 
solar system. 


This new theory of the origin of the 
planets was propounded last week by 
the Dutch-born astronomer Gerard P. 
Kuiper of the University of Chicago, who 
directs the Yerkes and McDonald Ob- 
servatories. Kuiper had completed a 
cycle, for his theory is an up-to-date ver- 
sion of one of the first scientific specula- 
tions about the formation of the solar 
system. Two centuries ago the German 
scientist and philosopher Immanuel Kant 
guessed that the sun and planets all came 
from one huge gas cloud. 

Astronomers are reserving judgment on 
Kuiper’s explanation until he publishes 
his calculations, based on the hydro- 
dynamics of eddy currents. 





*This gruesome souvenir is a human skull daubed 
with painted clay. 
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When you 


need copies... 





you need OZALID! 


Duplicate in seconds! Put your origi- 
nal against a sheet of Ozalid material, 
feed into the Ozalid print-making ma- 
chine. An intermediate step is necessary 
only with absolutely opaque originals. 


Change in seconds! Make alterations 
or additions on your translucent Oza- 
print...transfer title blocks or even 
whole sections ...then you can use the 
changed print as a master! 


Combine in seconds! Make prints of 
your material on transparent Ozalid 
film, overlay them on a sheet of Ozalid 





material (paper, cloth, foils or film), 
feed into the Ozalid machine for a com- 
posite print in 25 seconds! 


Replace in seconds! Use any translu- 
cent Ozalid print for a duplicate mas- 
ter—any opaque print, with an inter- 
mediate step. Make shop or field prints 
on Ozaplastic. Clean with a damp cloth. 


Color Code in seconds! Ozalid mate- 
rials offer black, blue, red, or sepia lines 
on white or tinted backgrounds. Light, 
standard, and heavyweight papers are 
available for any job. 


Anyone can make prints with 
Ozalid in seconds! Reproduc- 
tion can be made any length 
and almost any width. All Oza- 
prints are made in the same 
manner —all are delivered dry, 
positive, and ready to use. 

Write on your letterhead for 
a FREE booklet that tells the 
full Ozalid story. Or consult 
your classified directory for 
local distributor. 


Don’t copy...use OZALI D ! 


Ozalid, Johnson City, N. Y. Dept. 157 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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THE 


Modern Times 


United Nations delegates in Paris a 
year ago could read a special air-sped 
edition of The New York Times a scant 
day after it roared from its Manhattan 
presses, The Times plainly was bent on 
becoming to the world what it already 


was to the United States—the great 
newspaper of record. 
This week its ten-month-old, 12,000- 


circulation International Air Edition took 
a step nearer toward becoming a truly 
global daily. It began appearing on 
newsstands in its 28th country: Colom- 


ESS 
PRES! 





sold 


States-edited 
abroad. The Paris edition of The New 
York Herald-Tribune is both edited and 
printed in Paris. 


only United daily 


Leo’s Parents 


A rough and tumbling sand lot of kid 
gridders, none knee-high to a field judge, 
scrimmaged across the cover of Collier’s 
this week. One boy stood sullenly on the 
sidelines while his mother dosed him 
with nose drops. Two others pumped air 
into the coach’s shoes. Altogether, in- 
cluding the addled adults, 77 characters 
scampered off in almost as many direc- 


Jules Schick 


stairs over the Army & Navy store Stan- 
ley’s father runs in West Philadelphia. 
When the big magazines began to buy 
Stanley’s work, his honey-haired wife 
quit her “rose painting” (hand-painting 
hearts and flowers on metal boxes and 
trays) to help him. 

Sometimes, on larger drawings, they 
work simultaneously, one penciling fig- 
ures upside down. On covers, he draws 
the boys, she the girls. Their styles have 
become so similar that editors cannot 
tell their lines apart. Unlike many car- 
toonists, the Berenstains never buy gag 
writers’ wares. Their ideas are their own. 
Neither completes a drawing the other 


The Berenstains and new Collier’s cover: The baby has stopped eating the drawings 


bia. (Soon to be added: Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay.) The papers for 
Colombia, like all those The Times pub- 
lishes for Latin America, are printed in 
New York. 

But the International Air Edition for 
Europe—actually the same as that sent 
Latin America—now is set in type in 
New York, Then it is air-expressed, in 
papier-maché stereotype-mat form, to 
Paris. Printed there a day after its parent 
comes out on Times Square, it is funneled 
through Europe, to North Africa, and as 
far away as Israel. 

Wherever it is printed, the ten- to 
twelve-page paper (eighteen- to twenty- 
pages Sundays) sells for about a dime in 
most countries. Some subscribers, in some 
countries, prefer the regular uncut do- 
mestic Times edition airmailed to them, 
for which they pay more. In Caracas, 
Venezuela, for instance, they have to 
pay $550 a year for it. (The Interna- 
tional Air Edition costs $31.30.) 

A special staff in New York selects (but 
almost never cuts or condenses) stories 
from the regular Times editions. In Eu- 
rope, The Times (also distributed by 
air to some 130 American cities) boasts 
that its money-losing edition is the 
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tions. The cartoon was signed “Beren- 
stain.” 

The creators of this lively scene, Stan- 
ley and Janice Berenstain, each 26, are a 
cartooning Philadelphia couple whose 
crowded panoramic sketches of cavort- 
ing children have rocketed them to a 
certain amount of fame and fortune. Their 
drawings last year earned them about 
$15,000. The first of the four Beren- 
stain covers Collier's has printed, pub- 
lished last March, drew more fan mail 
than any other cartoon in the maga- 
zine’s history. 

The Berenstains met while both at- 
tended (on scholarships) the Philadel- 
phia Museum School of Industrial Art. 
They were married in April 1946, twelve 
days after Stanley, a tall, tousled young 
man, had left the Army, where he had 
been diagramming plastic-surgery op- 
erations. It also was a month after he 
sold his first magazine gag panel, satiriz- 
ing the perfume ad which pictures a girl 
pianist in hesitant embrace with a man 
holding a violin. Stanley’s caption: “Put 
down that damn fiddle and let’s do this 
thing right.” The Saturday Review of 
Literature bought it. 

They moved into a tiny apartment up- 


dislikes. At their Sunday “idea confer- 
ences,” they pick about 25 ideas (not 
counting covers) for the week. If fifteen 
are usable and only three sell, it’s a good 
week, 

It was while they were teaching chil- 
dren to sketch (“The hardest work we 
ever did”) that the Berenstains became 
intrigued with sketching children. But 
probably their chief inspiration since his 
birth 20 months ago has been their son, 
Leo. In their crammed apartment, Leo’s 
sleeping schedule has pretty much coin- 
cided with his parents’ working schedule. 

At first Leo was only interested in 
eating the family drawings. Lately, 
though, he has gazed enraptured at his 
old folks’ covers, an interest they at- 
tribute to the color, rather than the 
quality. “In any case,” Stanley Berenstain 
said, “Leo, as a source of ideas, has paid 
for himself a couple of times over.” 


‘Buy-Lines’ By-Line 


One reason for Nancy Sasser’s getting 
into advertising was that she liked horses. 
A dark, slender young woman with a 
Carolina drawl, she had graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin, studied 
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eet the experience, 


resources and skill of the 
world’s largest producer 
of fine ball bearings. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE - Division of GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 











det imate Help You 


TO INCREASE PROFITS 


Let South Carolina’s climate increase your profits by 
reducing your overhead. Let it minimize your construction 
and maintenance costs. Let it free you from weather- 
caused shutdowns, disrupted transportation and ab- 
senteeism. See how it contributes:to employee content- 
ment and job eagerness. 

Climate, coupled with the attitude of our 99.7% native 
born workers, our natural resources, power supply, trans- 
portation facilities and nearness to raw materials and 
major markets, makes South Carolina outstanding as the 
location for re-location. Tell us, in confidence if you wish, 
your requirements and we'll tell you how much we have 
of what you want. Write Box 927, wire or telephone 
(L. D. 94, Columbia). 


L. W. Bishop, Director 
Research, Planning & Development Board 
Columbia, S. C. 


Dept. 21 
WHERE RESOURCES 
AND MARKETS 


South 
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Sasser: “Buy-Lines” for magazines 


art, circled the globe, and run a New 
York portrait studio, Then, back in Ra- 
leigh, her family bought a house and 
a horse, and Nancy went home. There 
she talked The Raleigh Times into let- 
ting her write a shopping column spon- 
sored, like radio programs, by advertisers. 
It went so well that she began to con- 
sider the idea of syndicating it, with 
national, instead of local, companies pay- 
ing the way. 

Her plan was simple enough. She 
would pay papers their regular ad rates 
for space and sell it to her sponsors— 
weaving their product plugs into a weekly 
article of chatty copy called “Buy-Lines.” 
She would not hawk rival merchandise. 
With the blissful assurance of an ama- 
teur, she sold the scheme simply by walk- 
ing in and proposing it. When “Buy- 
Lines” began in 1941, Miss Sasser, then 
30, had signed up eleven advertisers and 
32 papers. She slipped in recipes and 
budget-whittling tips. Always she kept 
her pitch folksy. 

Business, after early lulls, boomed. 
“Buy-Lines” eventually ran twice weekly. 
Its staff grew from three people—Nancy. 
her brother-business manager, Phil, and 
their mother—to 30. The operation moved 
into a Madison Avenue suite in New York, 
topped by a penthouse apartment for the 
boss and her husband, Edward Eldridge, 
a former Ohio lawyer who now works for 
“Buy-Lines.” 

Last week, with 52 advertisers and 97 
papers* (total circulation: 28,103,000) 
and business up 2,000 per cent over 1941, 
Nancy Sasser jumped into new pastures: 
the magazines. “Buy-Lines” began run- 
ning monthly in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and, with the Oct. 15 issue, weekly 
in the Saturday Evening Post. Already on 
dotted lines for spots in her magazine 
columns were 41 sponsors. 





*Among them: The New York Herald Tribune, 
Chicago Tribune, Los Angeles Times, and still The 
Raleigh Times. 
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Re k Disiatin.. LORD CALVERT 


Men of Distinction are outstanding in two important respects. They are 


men of moderation and discriminating taste. Naturally, their choice is Lord 
Calvert ...so rare...so smooth...so mellow... so distinctively light, that it 


has earned the loyal patronage of men who want the best when they drink. 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


MR. BRADSHAW CRANDELL, 
distinguished illustratorand 
portraitist, has done cover 
illustrations for almost every 
magazine in America and 
many abroad. In recent years 
he has devoted an increasing 


amountoftimeto portraiture. 


ALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 





Your first glance will tell you that this Bur- 
roughs adding machine has style and class to 
foal a modern note to store or office. New 
square keys add sureness to the touch, wings 
to the fingers; the machine is pleasing in con- 
tour and color; the over-all appearance is an 
invitation to get work done. 


Then look again... more ~— ...and note 


that this is no “cut-down” model but a full- 
size, full-value Burroughs with a totalin 
capacity of 999,999.99. It’s tops for smaned 
durability and smooth operation. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS 





*Delivered U.S.A., plus applicable taxes 


How much for this Burroughs beauty? Just 
$125*...two or three pennies a day spread 
over its long, useful life. You can buy it on 
easy terms, too—a small amount down, low 
monthly payments. 


Other Burroughs adding machines styled for 
today and priced for today include models 
with electric operation, direct subtraction, 
various totaling capacities. Call the nearest 
Burroughs office. Ask your Burroughs repre- 
sentative for a demonstration. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: United Nations delegate 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, at work as usual at 
Lake Success on her 65th, Oct. 11, re- 
ceived an ovation from the General As- 
sembly’s Social Committee and chrysan- 
themums from Warren Austin on behalf 
of the United States delegation. Then she 
revealed a secret: She is reducing. 

P On his 59th, Oct. 14, Gen. Dwicut D. 
EISENHOWER was serenaded by the First 
Army Band from Fort Jay, which stood 
outside his office at Columbia University 
and tootled “Happy Birthday.” 


Married: British novelist GEORGE Or- 
WELL, 46, (“The Animal Farm,” “Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four”), and Son1a Brown- 
ELL, 30, an editor of Horizon, a literary 
monthly; on Oct. 13, in University Col- 
lege Hospital, London, where Orwell is 
confined with tuberculosis. 


Remarried: VINCENT SHEEAN, 49, au- 
thor (“Lead, Kindly Light”), and his 
former wife, DiANA ForBEs-ROBERTSON, 
35; in New Mexico last week, three years 
after they were divorced. 


Excommunicated: CLAIRE McGINNIs 
OBOLENSKy, 20, blond San Francisco 
heiress, by the Roman Catholic Church, 
Oct. 13, because of her second marriage 
ceremony Oct. 10 with IvAN OBOLENSky, 


és 
Acme 


The Obolenskys: Her church frowned 


24, son of Col. Serge Obolensky, Rus- 
sian émigré prince, and the former Alice 
Astor, in the Russian Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral in New York following a wed- 
ding in the rectory of St. Patrick’s. 


Honored: Lord Boyp Orr, 69, British 
nutrition expert, crusader for world gov- 
ernment, and former director-general of 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization; with the Nobel Peace Prize 
tor 1949. 


Ailing: Visiting friends in Boston, col- 
umnist DororHy THomMpson, 55, caught 
pneumonia, Oct. 11, and went to a hos- 
pital. 


Newsweek, October 24, 1949 














Do you like 
heartiness 
in a whiskey? 


It the answer is “‘yes,”’ you'll 


like Old Overholt. 







100 PROOF ; ; 
For here is a whiskey whose 


popularity is based on its rich, 
robust taste; its warm, real rye 
flavor. 


Next time, order Old Overholt. 
One sip will tell you. If it’s your 
whiskey, you have made a dis- 
covery! 
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Jobs Vanishing as Strikes Drag On 


Last week the steel and coal strikes 
were slowly beginning to strangle Ameri- 
can industry. Also on a pension issue, 
Philip Murray at 12:01 a.m. Monday 
called out on strike 16,000 Aluminum 
Co. of America employes who are af- 
filiated with his 500,000 striking United 
Steelworkers. Later that morning U.S. 
Steel accepted an invitation from U.S. 
Mediation Director Cyrus Ching to dis- 
cuss the steel strike with him in New 
York Wednesday. 

But meanwhile the combined effects 
of all the strikes began to show in 
other industries. More than 8,000 workers 
were jobless in Detroit; General Motors 
was preparing to cut back to a four-day 
week, and Packard was already on re- 
duced schedules. International Harvester 
regretfully told 3,500 men to go home. 
As carloadings hit the lowest point in 
two and a half years, 92,000 railroad men 
were paid off and told to wait for a call. 

Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
warned that if the steel strike continued 
until Dec. 1, some 5,000,000 men would 
be thrown out of work and thousands of 
small businessmen would be forced to the 
wall. By Jan. 1 there would be a shut- 





go back to work—provided that the seiz- 
ure was “bona fide” and “for the account 
of the people,” not the operators. 

> To climax the week, Lewis ostenta- 
tiously buried old labor grudges. He 
suggested to William Green, president of 
the AFL, that nine of Green’s big affili- 
ated unions and Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers contribute $250,000 a week 
each (for a total of $2,500,000 weekly) 
to support Philip Murrav’s 500,000 strik- 
ing CIO steelworkers. Green said it was a 
matter for the individual unions to de- 
cide. Murray, more embarrassed than 
pleased, quickly responded that his steel- 
workers and other like-minded CIO un- 
ions would contribute to a common labor 
war fund. But, he noted, the striking coal 
miners should share in the benefits. 


Significance-- 

John L. Lewis has been so successful 
in forcing his will upon the coal industry 
that it is hard to imagine any other out- 
come to a dispute in which he is involved. 


Yet last week there seemed to be a few ° 


cracks developing in his monumental 
confidence. 
The steel strike has already forced a 
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will take over the mines and operate 
them solely for the public benefit—that is, 
deny the profits to the mine owners— 
Lewis's men will go back to work. But 
the legal basis for any such seizure in 
time of peace is extremely tenuous, even 
should the President wish to act. 


The Commie Specter 


Ever since the CIO was founded, the 
Communist issue had smoldered in its 
vitals. In the beginning the comrades, 
bristling with the ideology of the new 
industrial unionism and keen on organiz- 
ing, were useful. Non-Communists like 
John L. Lewis and Philip Murray held 
their noses and worked with them. 

But the growing United States-Soviet 
split eventually turned the eager-beaver 
Reds to the bigger job of enrolling the 
CIO in the Kremlin’s fifth column. At 
that point the dormant war .between the 
Communists and the rest of the CIO 
flared up. 

Last week it was roaring. A local of- 
ficial in the left-led Farm Equipment 
Workers revealed that in a three-day 
meeting late last month, the FE had 
made a deal to join the 400,000-odd- 
member United Electrical Workers. The 
move was significant on two counts: (1) 
The weak and wispy FE (50,000 mem- 
bers) was defying an order, issued by the 





International 


Left-wing labor leaders James Matles, Ben Gold, Maurice Travis, and Harry Bridges may bolt the CIO 


down in the metal-consuming industries. 
With dramatic timing, John L. Lewis 
also picked last week to make a series of 
headline-making announcements: 
> For the first time, he put a price tag 
on his United Mine Workers’ demands. 
He asked an additional 30 to 35 cents per 
ton of coal mined by his men. How he 
proposed to distribute it between wages 
and welfare, Lewis refused to discuss. 
> Lewis also counseled the government 
to keep hands off. “The mine workers,” 
he boasted, “can whip these coal op- 
erators, rich and powerful as they are.” 
However, if President Truman disre- 
garded his advice and seized the mines, 
acknowledged Lewis, the miners would 
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cut in coal consumption. As it shuts down 
more and more plants, coal use will drop 
even farther. This means it will take just 
that much longer before the coal situation 
gets desperate enough so the government 
has to do something about Lewis's de- 
mands. 

Furthermore, if the steel workers fail 
in their drive for noncontributory pen- 
sions, Lewis will be on a difficult spot. 
The steel companies—which operate cap- 
tive coal mines—will be loath to continue 
and expand Lewis's noncontributory wel- 
fare system. 

For all his boast and bombast, Lewis 
has pointedly suggested how the coal 
tie-up can be ended. If the government 
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CIO Executive Board last May, to join up 
with Walter Reuther’s right-wing auto 
workers. (2) It was moving instead to 
merge with the largest party-lining out- 
fit in the CIO. The UE, headed by Al- 
bert Fitzgerald, Julius Emspak, and James 
Matles, is ranked in size only by the 
steelworkers and the auto workers. 
Whither? Did this presage the final 
breakup, with the CIO’s eleven party- 
lining unions quitting the labor federa 
tion to set up a Red rival? There were 
two opposing views on this question. 
The first, held by some CIO officials, 
was that such a line-up was in the works, 
with the UE destined to take under its 
wing the party’s heavy-industry unions 


Newsweek, October 24, 1949 
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“Not me, brother!” 



































Our hero may be only half a dog high 


and a dog and a half long but his brains 
are exactly where they should be. 
Won't catch him falling for that ancient boner. 
Too smart! Like the executive who 
knows that even though business figuring 
machines look somewhat alike. 
there’s a big difference in their performance. 
So, naturally, the executive looks 
to Monroe because he knows that whatever 
the figuring or accounting job, 
Monroe makes just the model to handle it! 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. “Velvet Touch”* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. ‘Velvet 
Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING iene 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its ‘Velvet Touch"’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*”VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Now only $159.50 for this 
smart Modern Concerto model 


4 hours of continuous recorded 
music plus superb radio reception. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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Recognized for generations as one of the 
truly fine champagnes of the world. 
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Urbana Wine Co., Hammondsport, New York 
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—Maurice Travis’s Mine, Mill, and Smelt- 
er Workers and Donald Henderson’s 
Food, Tobacco, and Agricultural Work- 
ers. The comrades’ light-industry unions 
would reportedly huddle under the pro- 
tection of the tough and experienced Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, headed by 
Ben Gold. This group would include 
Abram Flaxer’s United Public Workers 
and James Durkin’s United Office and 
Professional Workers. Harry Bridges’s 
longshoremen were slated to hold down 
the West Coast for the Reds. 

There was only one thing wrong with 
this theory about what the Commies 
would do: It was just what their right- 
wing opponents wanted. If they were 
able to charge the Reds with setting up 
a dual union, they could easily toss them 
out of the CIO at the forthcoming con- 
vention on Oct, 31. 

To many others the situation looked 
more like this: The Communists were 
consolidating their forces for the Cleve- 
land convention battle. They were re- 
luctant to abandon their base within the 
CIO, however shaky, and retreat to iso- 
lation. They would try to hang on as 
long as possible. Phil Murray’s name- 
calling would not hurt them. Only if they 
were physically expelled would they 
form their own labor federation. 


AGRICULTURE: 


Banker-Farmer 


Shortly before the war Paul Mazur, a 
partner in the investment banking house 
of Lehman Bros., bought a farm “just for 
week-end relaxation.” His 130 acres, near 
Lambertville, N.J., were pretty marginal 


—red shale and earth—and they hadn't 
been farmed for 25 years. 

While Mazur was fixing up the main 
house for week-end living, he looked 
around the countryside. What he saw 
convinced him that the local farming 
was inefficient and old-fashioned. To 
Mazur, one of the nation’s top-ranking 
authorities on efficient merchandising,* 
the challenge couldn’t go unanswered. 

Week-end relaxation went out of the 
window as the broker started figuring 
out how to put modern methods and in- 
dustrial techniques to work in a poor- 
land area. He offered a grant to the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Rut- 
gers University if it would help him, and 
a group of experts descended on the 
farm. Together they decided that what 
was needed was grassland farming—the 
theory that beef, dairy, and other cattle 
are just machines to process what grows 
in the field. 

Last week, after four years of work 
both with the land and the newest types 
of machines, Dean William Martin of 
Rutgers revealed their progress: 
> With upwards of 1,100 pounds of fer- 
tilizer spread to the acre, extremely 
heavy stands of grasses and legumes now 
cover what had been regarded as 
worked-out land. From 2 to 4 tons of 
hay are being taken off each acre, de- 
pending on the type of crop. In fact, 
after much experimentation, the Rutgers 
experts are calling for a new type of 
mower to handle the heavy stands. 
> By operating regular trains of imple- 
ments (for example, a tractor, mower, 





*In 1927 Paul Mazur wrote a 331l-page textbook: 
“Principles of Organization Applied to Modern Re- 
tailing,”’ one of the standard works in the field. 


Banker Mazur and educator Martin mechanize grasslands farming 
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Artist’s sketch shows Mazur’s self-feeding barn 


chopper, blower, and trailer in line), 
harvesting in many cases has been re- 
duced to a two-man operation, instead 
of the old system of extra hands at 
harvest time. 
> By placing one Quonset hut inside an- 
other—with special gates through which 
the animals reach their food—Mazur has 
come up with a self-feeding barn. The 
hay, removed from the field when its nu- 
trient content is highest, is blown into 
the top of the barn. It falls between the 
walls and settles down to the feeding 
stocks as the animals munch away. Last 
winter the barn fed 70 tons of dry hay 
to 44 beef steers at a cost of four man- 
hours of labor. 
>This winter a radically new silo, rec- 
tangular in shape, will go into action. 
Built on the same principle as the hay 
barn, it will feed cattle automatically. 
The Wall Streeter and his Rutgers 
team warn that some problems still re- 
main. But they see in the Lambertville 
lam hopeful developments for the 
Northeast, where land is neither plentiful 
nor rich and labor is expensive. Complete 
farm mechanization, they say, has been 
proved not only possible but economical- 


' ly desirable. “And we think we can do 
} still better,” says Mazur, 


NOTES: 








Trends and Changes 


Award: The National Society of Indus- 
trial Realtors picked General Motors 
Chairman Alfred P. Sloan Jr. to receive 
its first yearly industrial award. The rea- 
‘ons: “His financial success, his contribu- 
tion to medical and scientific research, 
and his contribution to the standard of 
living of American workers.” 

Resignation: Martin L. Straus II, a 
large stockholder of Eversharp, Inc., re- 
signed as a board chairman to avoid “fur- 
ther litigation and an expensive proxy 


Octoher 24, 1949 


fight.” The company’s management has 
been feuding ever since it suffered heavy 
losses trying to crack the postwar ball- 
point-pen market. 

Habit-Forming: The American Feder- 
ation of Labor at its 68th convention re- 
elected William Green as president for 
his 26th consecutive term. 

Prefabs: The House of Representatives 
refused to vote another $25,000,000 for 
government help to prefabricated-house 
makers, most of which would have gone 
to the Lustron Corp. of Columbus, Ohio. 
The company was reported to have 
$2,400,000 tied up in 300 completed 
houses that have not been sold. 

Marketing: The Continental Oil Co. 
announced that it would concentrate its 
petroleum marketing close to home—in 
the Middle West, the Southwest, and the 
Mountain states. It sold $7,500,000 worth 
of East Coast service stations, plants, and 
terminals to the Cities Service Co., and 
fourteen service stations to Shell. 

Slow Pay: President Truman signed a 
bill ordering payment of $19,000 to a 
New York clothing manufacturer for uni- 
forms supplied during the first world war. 
From 1918 through 1928 the company 
tried vainly to collect. In 1930 it sued, 
but the court ruled that even though the 
government rightfully owed the money, 
the company’s right to recover was barred 
by the statute of limitations. This month, 
after three previous efforts failed, the 
company finally got a bill through Con- 
gress authorizing payment. 

Books: A trial examiner for the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board recommended 
forcing a Chattanooga leather company 
to show its books to the union. The com- 
pany, he said, had stalled for a year on a 
wage increase, claiming inability to pay, 
although it had raised prices and paid 
steady dividends. 

Suit: Arthur Van Wyke and A. E. 
Harrison, Los Angeles management con- 
sultants, filed a suit against Standard Oil 








Twelve thousand miles of new hard- 
surfaced roads, extending one of the 
nation’s finest highway systems to 
hundreds of North Carolina’s rural 
communities, will smooth your way 
to still greater PROFIT ADVAN- 
TAGES in the South’s Number One 
Iadustrial State. 


At the command of industry, these 
roads will tap the great resources of 
North Carolina’s farms, forests, and 
streams . . . the abundant labor re- 
serve of her rural population, second 
largest in America. From thousands 
of new plant sites manufactured 
products will quickly reach the rich 
urban markets of North Carolina 
and the prosperous Southeast-— 
decentralization without isolation! 
North Carolina’s “Go Forward” 
Program is setting a progressive pace 
for industries which locate here. A 
multi-million dollar deep-sea port ex- 
pansion program will soon provide 
the most modern facilities for coastal 
and world shipping. Electric power 
is increasing at a rate.double the 
national average. State-sponsored 
studies of native resources and raw 
materials are constantly pointing the 
way to new opportunities. Plan now 
to give your business the imecreasing 
advantages of a North Carolina lo- 
cation. Write to Div. MI-57, Dept. 
of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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SUMMER AND 
WINTER COMFORT 


Air circulation in summer 
Warm air circulation, winter 
More in use than any other 
since 1888 
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REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


13 UNION ST. * MERCER, PENNA. 
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payroll... Gaz 


the chances are that if you asked 
a Boston taxicab driver to take 
you to the City’s most popular 
hotel he would whisk you to the 
world famous Parker House .. . 
He knows that it is ideally 


located, provides superior accom- 


that he is doing you a real favor 


by recommending it! 








Parker House 


| 
BOSTON 
A New England Institution | 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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24 ETIQUETTE 


THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO GOOD MANNERS 
At all bookstores, $5.00 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY + NEW YORK 














**Activated”’ Shell Premium is the most powerful gasoline 
your car can use! 
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of California and others, charging at- 
tempts to block world sales of a new 
metallic lubricant for machinery. Re- 
quested damages: $72,100,000,000— 
more than a fourth of the national debt. 
Banking: Transamerica Corp., West 
Coast bank holding company, announced 
plans to sell 1,200,000 shares of Bank of 
America stock, thus cutting its holding 
from 23 to 11 per cent. The Federal Re- 
serve Board, which is now engaged in 
antimonopoly proceedings against Trans- 
america, indicated it would go ahead 
with the case regardless of the sale. 


ADVERTISING: 


Next Year? OK 


From Fred Adams of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. to John E. Zulch of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., the men 
who bought most of the $2,756,300,000 
worth of national advertising sold in 
1948 met last week at the Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York for three days of shop 
talk. 

Biggest problem for the Association of 
National Advertisers members at their 
40th annual meeting was the perennial: 
What about next year? After polling 364 
of its 502 members, the ANA answered: 
“It is safe to say . . . advertising appro- 
priations during the coming year will be 
held at about the same level they have 
maintained during 1949.” And as for 
the current year, 35 per cent of the ad- 
men thought it looked better than °48; 
another 38 per cent predicted a dropping 
off, while 26 per cent saw business as 
about the same. Profitwise, the ANA 
men put down *49 as behind the year 
before. 

The best outlook in 1950 is for the 
firms handling advertising in beer and 
liquor, office equipment, finances, gas- 
oline and oil, and groceries. Appropria- 
tions will be up in these categories. 

Most unusual of the dozens of talks 
was a report by Porter Henry, president 
of Horton & Henry, New York sales con- 
sultants, on a hidden microphone survey 
of the effectiveness of 600 jewelry sales- 
men. The unique study, made so the 
Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


could eavesdrop on salesmen in a typical 


business day, showed: 

> About half the time the salesmen made 
no effort to close the sale but waited for 
the customer to make up his mind. 

> Some 10 per cent used a negative sales 
method, suggesting that maybe the cus- 
tomer ought to think it over and come 
back later. 

> Once the sale was made, nine out of 
ten salespersons let it go at that, without 
trying to sell an additional item. 

> Where the salesmen used good closing 
methods, the sales were made in 70 pet 
cent of the cases; the negative approach 
yielded not a single result. 
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AUTOMOBILES: 


Ford’s Automatic 


This is the time of year when auto 
manufacturers in and around Detroit be- 
gin to show what they have been work- 
ing on in the back of their shops. Last 
week, when Ford’s turn came up, auto- 
motive writers gathered to hear about 
the new automatic transmission for Ford 
and Mercury cars. 

Company officials first pointed out that 
the transmission would not be available 
until next summer. The announcement, 
they said, was being made to kill “further 
rumors and misinformation.” But writers 
noted, too, that Chevrolet’s announce- 
ment of its new and cheaper version of 
the Dynaflow transmission was soon due 
in the fall parade. 

Ford’s announcement was handled by 
Harold T. Youngren, vice president in 
charge of engineering and a veteran in 
the business of automatic transmission. 
Youngren was chief engineer of Oldsmo- 
bile, which developed the Hydra-Matic. 
Then he went to Borg-Warner, which 
leans to the torque-converter type of 
automatic transmission, and from there 
to Ford. The new transmission shows it. 
Youngren’s passion for perfection, said 
Ford sales vice president John Davis, had 
stymied the sales department's efforts to 
get one earlier. 

As Youngren described it, Ford’s de- 
vice (developed in cooperation with 


Borg-Warner) is a combination of Hydra- 
Matic and torque converter, plus an over- 
drive. It has a three-speed planetary gear 
box and a hydraulic converter. Youngren 
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In New York 
HOTEL PARAMOUNT 


In Times Square... Home of 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horse- 
shoe ... All rooms have bath- 
shower, free radio, circulating 
ice water . . . Television, too! 


46th ST. at BROADWAY 
Charles L. Ornstein, Gen. Mer. 


WHO SAYS 
A HOTEL 
CAN’T SMILE? 


You actually “feel you are 
welcome” when you stay at an 
ABBELL HOTEL. Friendly, 
pleasant surroundings are 
combined with experienced, 
efficient service and every 
modern convenience for your 
comfort... all at moderate 
rates. Each is located in the 
“heart of the city’... giving 
you valuable extra time! 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

THE WILLARD 

ST. LOUIS wW\ 
THE DESOTO o\ 0 
LOS ANGELES 

THE ALEXANDRIA 
NEW YORK R 
THE PARAMOUNT 


FOR RESERVATIONS: Contact the individual 
hotels—or ABBELL HOTELS RESERVA- 
TION BUREAU, 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
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Keystone 
Swing Seat: T his convenient new 
bus seat-on-the-aisle swings out 
so that the occupant doesn’t have 
to get up to let the passenger in 
the window seat move in or out. 


October 24, 1949 
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. . . open Monday in Baltimore. You 
can reach me at the largest hotel... 
what? ... Where I always stay, The 
Lord Baltimore, of course!” 

















WHEN 
FIRE OCCURS, 
CAN YOU 
PROVE YOUR LOSS? 


Answer— 


An appraisal before 
the fire. 


Write for leaflet “N”. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wis. 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
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Light Load: The Automatic Transportation Co.’s new industrial 





truck, the most powerful in the world, picks up a highway trailer 
and four cars. The load, about 15 tons, is a light one for the Chicago- 
manufactured truck, which will handle up to 55 tons, It will be used 
by the Oldsmobile division of GM to handle huge automotive dies, 


said it would be optional for around 
$150, “the lowest-priced automatic trans- 
mission to be offered to date.” 

The best news for motorists concerned 
gasoline consumption. Ford claims the 
new automatic driving mechanism is 
“definitely more economical than a regu- 
lar three-speed gearshift.” The driver, 
they promised, “will find his car free 
from the unpleasant (and costly) sensa- 
tion of a racing engine.” 


MERCHANDISING: 


Container-Conscious 


Back in 1940 the Container Corp. of 
America was rocking along, doing $30,- 
000,000 worth of business a year with 
8,000 customers—but very few household- 
ers knew about it. This anonymity wor- 
ried W. P. Paepcke, chairman of the 
Container Corp. board of directors. If 
Container could become something of 
a household name—along with those of 
the products enclosed in its boxes—its 
future might be more secure. 

Out of this thinking came the Special- 
ty Division, charged with finding new 
ways to use paperboard, both as orig- 
inal material and as reusable cartons. 
Peter Sachs, a German who came to the 
United States to spend a few months in 
1929 and never returned to Europe, was 
chosen to head the division. During the 
war Sachs turned out paperboard dic- 
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cuts for toy-starved stores. Then, in 1946, 
the Specialty Division settled down to 
work, and the list of products began to 
grow. 

One cereal firm bought the idea of 
printing doll cutouts on the backs of its 
boxes, instead of the usual advertising. 
Another, which puts out a “tray” of small 
packages, bought a design for the “air- 
port of tomorrow.” The boxes, when used, 
can be formed into airport buildings and 
other aviation essentials. For a long time 
the “Lone Ranger” plugged “Frontier 
Town,” a die-cut design on the boxes of 
the product he was promoting. 

To package radio batteries, the Radio 
Corp. of America bought a carton which 
can be made into a toy delivery truck. 
This one item is so popular that RCA is 
looking over all its packaged products 
for more ideas. For firms such as air- 
lines, railroads, and moving companies, 
the Specialty Division has devised card- 
board giveaway kits that fold up into 
planes, Diesel engines, and moving vans. 
Children’s books with die-cut figures are 
now being sold nationally. Clients are 
waiting in line. 

Last week Sachs revealed that Con- 
tainer is even going to invade the premi- 
um field with waterproof, paperboard 
women’s hats in eight different styles. 
For 50 cents and a few box tops, a woman 
will receive a flat package which, in a 
few minutes, can be assembled into 
fashion-right millinery. 


RECORDS: 


File Efficiency 


Emmett J. Leahy, executive director of 
the National Records Management Coun- 
cil and a member of the Hoover commis- 
sion task force on records management, 
estimates that American businessmen 
waste $200,000,000 a year by their ineffi- 
ciency in keeping records. 

Leahy’s surveys show that the average 
officeful of records should be broken up 
iike this: About 33 per cent of the files 
should be maintained in the office for 
current operations and permanent check- 
ing. Another 33 per cent should be trans- 
ferred to an economical, efficient record 
center. The rest should be thrown away. 

On Sept. 29 Leahy opened the Busi- 
ness Archives Center, Inc., in uptown 
New York for the dead storage of old 
files. Instead of file cabinets, he uses 
cardboard boxes stacked in rows on steel 
shelving. This, says Leahy, keeps the 
records in good shape and makes them 
easy to find when needed. If proof is 
necessary of the worth of sensible record 
keeping, he cites a few bad examples: 
> A major oil company is now using the 
top four floors of a New York skyscraper 
to store its records. The storage rooms 
are located above the most valuable real- 
estate area in the world. 

P One of the nation’s biggest financial 
institutions, a chronically bad _ record 
keeper, had to go to the Federal Reserve 
Board for some files to be used in writing 
a history of the company. 

© An officeznachine company sold a large 
order to a Midwestern newspaper. Later, 
when a salesman claimed a commission, 
the records couldn’t be found to prove his 
claim false. 

To keep a file cabinet in an office, says 
Leahy, costs approximately $29 a year. 
In a records center the same papers can 
be held on call for $2.15. 


PERSONALITIES: 


Hotel Man, Rail Man 


In the news last week: 
> Conrad Hilton, 61, who started his ho- 
tel empire with a rooming house in a 
Texas oil town, applied the crowning 
touch. He announced he had purchased 
a controlling interest in New York’s grand 
hotel, the Waldorf-Astoria, for $3,000,- 
000. Once known for running a string ol 
“businessmen’s” hotels, Hilton for ten 
years has been adding high-class hostel- 
ries to his holdings. These include the 
Town House in Los Angeles, where the 
elevators carry telephones in case guests 
are called while between floors; the Plaza 
in New York, which offers hansom-cab 
service at its front door; and the Mayflow- 
er in Washington, D.C., unofficial po- 
litical headquarters for the nation, Two 
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Yes, almost a million buyers have already 
gone for the new Ford “Feel”. . . and this 
month should see more than a million 
‘49 Fords on the road! 
and watch the Buyers go for the “feel” of the great 
i 2B Ford engines—the famous 100 h.p. V-8 
and the brilliant 95 h.p. Six! Ford’s V-8, 


buyers qo for that new you know, is the type used in America’s 


costliest cars. In its field, only Ford offers 





8 cylinders and 100 horsepower. 





\" Ul 
F() Rf) FEF Buyers also go for the “feel” of Ford’s 
»_, great team of “Hydra-Coil” and “Para- 
i Flex’’ Springs and for Ford’s superb ; 
> handling ease. 


And they go for Ford’s beauty —the 
beauty that won it the New York Fashion 
Academy’s Gold Medal as “Fashion Car i 
of the Year.” Yes, watch the Fords go by 
—then take the wheel and try that new 
Ford “Feel” today. 


White side wall tires optional at extra cost. 
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years ago Hilton put a penny-postcard 
view of the Waldorf prominently marked 
with the words “world’s greatest,” under 
the glass on his Los Angeles desk. Last 
week, asked about his future plans, Hil- 
ton replied: “There’s not much left to 
look around for, when you get the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria.” 

> After railroading for 52 of his 65 years 
with the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk, 
Canadian Northern, and Canadian Na- 
tional (the last nine as the National's 





International 


Donald Gordon 


president and chairman), Robert Charles 
Vaughan quit last week. To replace him 
as head of National, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, which runs its own railroads, ap- 
pointed Donald Gordon, deputy governor 
of the Bank of Canada and chief of Cana- 
da’s superefficient Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. At Gordon’s first press con- 
ference he made a promise: to consider 
longer berths for tall persons. He hap- 
pens to be a 6-foot-4-incher. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Water Filter: The Mansfield Aqua- 
Mite Filter Co. of Chicago is producing 
a compact home device which effectively 
screens foreign matter and objectionable 
tastes from water. It has ten layers of fine 
screen, each of a different mesh, and three 
layers of chemicals—all contained in one 
unit approximately 4 inches long. 

Hidden Latch: The National Lock Co. 
of Rockford, Il., is making a latch for 
doors and cabinets which is locked or re- 
leased by a light touch on the door. It 
is installed inside, leaving the surface 
smooth for papering or painting. 

Dog Tether: Progressive Enterprises of 
Los Angeles has developed a portable 
device for tethering a dog. A spike, driven 
into the ground, effectively holds the dog, 
and a spring between the spike and the 
regular Jeash cushions the shock if the pet 
lunges past its limit. 

Children’s Movies: Mavco, Inc., Long 
Island City, is marketing a lightweight 
projector which uses a special film for the 
showing of children’s stories. The films are 
four minutes long, and the projector can 
work from a battery, thus guarding chil- 
dren from shock. 
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HEN your agent or broker de- 

livers a policy bearing the 
America Fore seal and company 
trademark, he is providing you 
with the soundest insurance pro- 
tection in the world. 


Throughout wars, depressions 
and disasters, the five companies 
comprising the America Fore Group 
have paid out more than one billion 
six hundred million dollars, 
meeting all just claims, promptly 
and in full. 


Operated under the same con- 
servative management—the five 
companies of the America Fore 
Group write practically all kinds of 
insurance (except life) here at home 
and abroad. 


There is only one kind of insur- 
ance to buy—THE BEST. 








look for This Seal 


x on Your Policies « * 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE 

THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 

*THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MON 06S Sek oe $191,640,993.68 
i 696, 866.39 
Policyholders’ Surplus 11, ,944,127.29 


*FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ee $158,142,493.91 
Liabilities... ... ~- 65,261,315.90 
Policyholders' Surplus 92,881,178.01 


*NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PERE SE $ 50,106,634.92 
liabilities. ....... 23,855,316.72 
Policyholders' Surplus 26,25 1 ‘3 18.20 


*AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assale. 6's «tna $ Po 357,477.03 
liobilities........ 0,389, 200.08 
Policyholders’ Surplus 22, 968,276.95 
*THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
EEE $118,227,898.27 
liabilities... ..... 84,144,234.57 


Policyholders’ Surplus 34,083,663.70 


STATEMENTS AS OF 
JUNE 30, 1949 


BERNARD M. CULVER, Chairman 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, President 


For the name of a nearby America Fore Agent, call 
Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 
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WHEN YOU LOCATE 


a 


you can 


Make Money 
and 


Live Well 


More important than profits 
alone — is where you have to 
live to make them. 

Anywhere in Massachusetts, 
it’s only a matter of minutes 
from your plant to the smart 
suburbs of modern metropolitan 
cities or the quaint towns and 
villages of the Bay State’s his- 
torical country-side. 

Good climate, friendly neigh- 
bors, fine schools, short dis- 
tances to everything which 
favors gracious living enable 
you to make your profits more 
pleasurably in Massachusetts. 


the move 4s on,.. 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LeCaulse 


LABOR IS SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 


wv] 


MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


& 


RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


VY ) 


An illustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
ochusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 
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price dislocations”—and then 
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Power of Industrywide Unions 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ET's see just how we got into this. 
L The President’s steel fact-finding 
board handed down a proposed settle- 
ment not only unsound in itself but 
riddled with inconsistencies. Its cen- 
tral self-contradiction was to deny a 
straight hourly wage increase on the 
ground that this “might well cause 


insist On a _ pension-insur- 
ance plan costing 8 or 10 
cents an hour which would 
have the same economic ef- 
fects as such a wage in- 
crease. 

Soon or late the present 
industrywide steel and coal 
strikes will be settled. But 
any terms now acceptable 
to the unions are almost cer- 
tain to increase production costs and 
to put further strains on the economy. 
They will either result in unemploy- 
ment or in more inflation to make the 
higher costs payable. 

The trouble is not merely that the 
President’s board handed down a bad 
report, but that we cannot have gov- 
ernment wage-fixing in this or any 
other disguise and still keep a free 
economic system. 

Why was such a board appointed? 
In the fear that the industrywide steel 
union would otherwise bring the steel 
industry of the nation to a halt. And 
now that the steel industry and the 
soft-coal industry have both been 
brought to a halt by their respective 
industrywide unions, our whole econ- 
omy is in danger of paralysis. 


ET’s go back a little farther. How did 
L we get into the position where 
there are industrywide unions? How 
did we get to the point where individ- 
ual unions have become so powerful 
that they can paralyze the entire eco- 
nomic life of the country unless their 
terms are met? 

We got there precisely because the 
government helped to put us there. 
We got there precisely because the 
Federal government itself, through the 
Norris-LaGuardia and Wagner Acts, 
and continuing with the Taft-Hartley 
Act, deliberately turned itself into a 
union organizing agency, built up in- 
dustrywide unions, and encouraged 
strikes by taking practically all the risks 
out of strikes. 





One reason why the employers must 
now deal with the Murrays and Reu- 
thers and Petrillos and Lewises, no 
matter how unreasonable or disrupt- 
ing the demands of the latter may be, 
is that they are forced to deal with 
them under the law. We deliberately 
grant a handful of union leaders the 
power to paralyze the na- 
tion’s economic life, and 
then become surprised and 
indignant when they use 
the power. 

As long as this legal gro- 
tesquery remains, we will 
have threats of economic 
paralysis until union lead- 
ership at last makes it im- 
possible for a free system 
to operate at all. 

The straightforward solution would 
be the complete repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act (including, of course, the 
Wagner Act which it amends) and the 
repeal or drastic revision of the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act. 


UT no amount of economic disrup- 

tion now seems sufficient to con- 
vince Congress that its predecessors 
made serious mistakes in 1932 and 
1935. From the standpoint of creat- 
ing a workable economic system or of 
bringing about industrial peace, the 
Norris-LaGuardia and Wagner Acts 
were not great forward steps but great 
backward steps. Yet even the timid 
Taft-Hartley revisions in 1947 have 
been denounced by Mr. Truman. 

In this atmosphere any real solu- 
tion seems impossible. But a minimum 
reform, if a free economic system is to 
be allowed to function, would be an 
amendment removing the present legal 
compulsion on employers to recognize 
and “bargain” with industrywide un- 
ions. Such an amendment was in the 
original 1947 House bill, which was 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 
It failed in the Senate by a single vote, 
and only because of the fear of a 
Presidential veto. If Mr. Truman were 
to recommend such an amendment 
now, he could get it immediately. Un- 
til he does, the country will remain in 
the power of industrywide unions, of 
these Frankenstein monsters given a 
special license to paralyze the nation’s 
economic life if they don’t get exactly 
what their leaders want. 
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HELLO WHO # OH, PHILIBUSTER™HOW ARE YY HE MIGHT JUST 7 HE JUMPS UP AND Z 
YOU? YEAH= I'M BUSY BUT WHAT'S ON 7 AS WELL RUN @ DOWN SO MUCH 


YOUR MIND? HUH? I CALLED YOU? 4 THIS BUSINESS JA HE OUGHT TO GET ( 
OH, SURE» SURE = LETS SEE~-MUST 4 BY CARRIER- A POGO-STICK! 7 | 
HAVE BEEN ABOUT THE NEWFIRM CORP PIGEON ! 
ACCOUNT=» PROBABLY ABOUT CREDIT + (As WHY DOESN'T HE USE 
SURE IT WAS IMPORTANT=LISTEN“ILL ) (7A S WASN'T HE WESTERN UNION @ 
CHECK IT WHEN I GET BACK TO MY 17 A THE GUY WHO WITH 
DESK= ILL CALL YOU IN ABOUT AN CALLED THIS TELEGRAMS 
HOUR~ I'M IN CONFERENCE MEETING 2 HE WOULDN'T 
NEED THAT 


YEAH SO LONG -OH, HEY 
MEMORY HE 


WAIT! HEY PHIL, I JUST 
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TELEGRAMS MEAN BUSINESS 3 
RE 
PLEASE Wagan CORP: 
Do it the easy way... . with telegrams! \NG NEN 
A Western Union pry ag saves time— RAI + owt 
ata ii nth co a yccoUn!- 
down errors—provides a written record. 


Increases efficiency all around. Economical, nore? 
too. Nothing else gets through—gets action ee tit 
—like a Western Union Telegram. 











DEPARTMENT STORES! 


PABCO 
MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S NO. T LOW-COST 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 





DANNENBERG’S 
Macon, Georgia 





“We have approximately 30,000 
square feet of Mastipave floor} 
covering in our depart- 
ment store. We have been 
users of this flooring from 
12 to 15 years and have found it to be 
the most satisfactory floor covering 
that we could use.” 


* 
THE JONES STORE Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


“Our experience with Mastipave over 
many years has been very satisfactory 
from a standpoint of appearance, long 
wear under heavy traffic and merchan- 
dise trucks, and all the abuse that ma- 
terial of this nature comes under in a 
large department store. It is easy to keep 
clean, and it is economical generally.” 


7 
Neiman -WMareus 


Dallas, Texas 


“We have had Grip-Tread Mastipave 
flooring in our basement for approxi- 
mately five and one-half years. It has 
proved satisfactory in every way and we 
are sure that it will continue to prove 
serviceable.” 

* 


Broadway Department Store, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 


“We have used Mastipave for several 
years in our warehouse and cutting 
service area. The material is 
on comfortable and quiet and is an 
excellent covering under 
foot for our employees and 
provides for an efficient op- 
eration in the area covered.” 








GET ALL THE 
MASTIPAVE EACTS 


1 
| ‘ 
1 THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. : 
i New York 16+ Chicago 54* San Francisco 19 
i (Mail to Dept. A, nearest office) | 
GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligationto 

me, please send folder, “Every Building 3 
| Needs Pabco Mastipave.” i 
Mi 
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The Church in Japan 


Last week Compton Pakenham, chief 
of Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau, attended 
the fiwe-day meeting of the Church of 
Christ in Japan which celebrated 90 years 
of Protestant missions in Nippon. Here is 
his report: 


At Fujimi-cho Church in the streets 
behind Yasukuni Shrine there gathered 
one of the most depressed crowds it is 
possible to conceive. It consisted of min- 
isters of the Church of Christ in Japan 
(Nippon Kiristo Kyodan), the largest 
union of separate denominations (32) in 
any nation and the only religious or- 
ganization, except that of Canada, repre- 
senting union on a national scale. 

They came from all over the country. 
There were some 1,300 of them, a few 
more than the Fujimi-cho Church hall 
could accommodate. Thanks to a special 
grant from the Interboard Committee for 
Christian Work in Japan, they were at- 
tending the first convention of all minis- 
ters of the United Church since its or- 
ganization in 1941. For three days Tokyo 
had lain sodden in the shivery rain. Water 
trickled from the clergymen’s hats and 
the hems of their garments. It oozed into 
their postwar, very best quality brown- 
paper shoes. When the convention came 
to order, there wasn’t a dry foot in the 
house. 

The ostensible object of the confer- 
ence was to celebrate the 90th anniver- 
sary of the first Protestant missionaries 
to Japan, but except for a sideline exhibit 
of articles and documents on the eighth 
floor of the Takashimaya department 
store and the unadvertised unveiling of 
a plaque in Yokohama, celebration was 





RELIGION 





virtually by-passed. On the whole the 
meeting was to be a quiet but construc- 
tive one for Japanese Protestantism. 

It is not surprising that eight years 
have not yet produced genuine Kyodan 
unity or the ending of loyalties to de- 
nominations—or “damnations,” as Japan’s 
leading Christian, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, 
once dubbed them. The principal line of 
cleavage has been between the great 
Presbyterian and Reformed Church, con- 
siderably the largest before the union, 
and the others. It was likely that the first 
full gathering of ministers looking toward 
stronger union might result in sectional 
friction. 

Cooperation: For the past 25 years 
the greatest theological influences in the 
ministry's thinking have been the theol- 
ogies of Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. 
Barth’s “crisis theology” has tended to 
militate against an active participation 
in social movements and even almost to 
deny the social implications of Christian- 
ity. Hence it was most auspicious that 
the central figure at the current meeting 
was Dr. Brunner, brought there by the 
World Committee of the YMCA. 

In two addresses, he pleaded brilliantly 
for unity and the church’s duty to fight 
for the realization of a just society—a “lib- 
eralized socialism” or a “socialized liberal- 
ism.” 

Spurred by Dr. Brunner, the ministers 
urged closer cooperation and integration. 
Funds, of course, are a major need for 
further evangelistic plans to swell the 
129,000 members of the Kyodan and for 
restoration of war-damaged buildings. 
The American Interboard Committee has 
already sent to Japan some $250,000 for 
repairs to more than 50 churches. In 
addition, $150,000 has been given for 
direct relief to Christian workers. 


Prejudice: “Ellen is a Jew!” scream heartless schoolmates in a new 
film “Prejudice.” Produced by the Protestant Film Commission and 
the Anti-Defamation League, the hour-long picture preaches prac- 
tical tolerance through the story of two neighboring families, one 
Christian and the other Jewish, It will be shown commercially. 
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SUPERTANKER CARRIES ENOUGH OIL 
TO HEAT 6500 HOMES FOR YEAR 


Billions of gallons of petroleum to heat homes, run cars 
and trains, are brought each year from oil field to refinery 
by sea. Now huge new ships, carrying far larger oil cargoes 
than ever before, and at higher speeds, are entering the 
tanker fleets. 

The current tanker-building program at two of Bethle- 
hem’s shipyards, at Quincy, Mass., and Sparrows Point, 
Md., includes a number of such supertankers. The first one 
delivered, the Jabra, now under lease to Gulf Oil Corpora- 


tion, is shown above on her trial trip. From stem to stern 





at 





this vessel measures 624 feet, longer than the average city 
block. She has deadweight of 28,000 tons, speed of 17 
knots, equivalent to about 1914 land miles per hour, and 
her immense hull has a capacity of 240,000 barrels, or 
10,080,000 gallons. That is enough oil to heat 6500 homes 
of average size for an entire year. 

To transport the cargo of this oil-carrying giant by rail 
would take twelve trains, each of 100 tank cars: while to 
move that quantity of oil by highway, 3200 tank trucks 


would be needed, making a single line twelve miles long. 
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Fellow Offers 25 Grand 


by JOHN LARDNER 


s a man who draws to _ inside 
A straights more often than not, your 
agent does little credit to the teach- 
ings of Mr. John Scarne, the new 
Hoyle of cards and dice. However, I 
revere the master and frequently in- 
voke his name at the gaming board in 
the hope that if I can’t outplay my 
opponents, I can scare them 
to death. 

Sometimes an opponent 
turns mutinous. 

“Scarne, hey?” said one 
of them the other evening, 
after losing to three grimy 
treys with three squalid 
deuces. “What ever became 
of that game he invented, 
named Scarne?” 

Now the game named 
Scarne, played on a chessboard, is 
more intellectual than chess; the mae- 
stro called it by his own name in the 
expectation that 22 centuries from 
now people will be speaking of him 
when the name of chess (invenced by 
George J. Chess) is forgotten. | called 
Mr. Scarne, respectfully, to check. 

“That game,” he said, “is maybe a 
little too intellectual, just now, for the 
masses. Didn’t you find it too intellec- 
tual for you?” 

“Yes, coach,” | mumbled. 

“Exactly,” said the oracle. “You rep- 
resent the norm, God help us. So what 
| have done is invent a new game 
named Challenge—Scarne’s Challenge 
—adapted to a wide, flexible range of 
mentality, People with brains can 
play it, and you can play it. I call it 
Challenge because I am backing my- 
self at the game against all comers, 
for a vast sum of cash.” 


rgyue last phrase caught my ear in 
the sensitive part of the helix. I in- 
vestigated further and am now pre- 
pared to state that the cash sum 
involved is $25,000. The person or per- 
sons who can beat Scarne’s best per- 
formance at his own game—which is 
played solitaire-style—can pick up the 
chips, now being held under bond in 
a Jersey bank surrounded by armed 
guards with watering mouths, who are 
learning the rules of the game. 

The word I am passing along here 
has already been circulated to thou- 
sands of known card players around 
the country, in schools, 
farms, and factories, with the result 





colleges, 


that more than 5,000 separate per- 
formances, or solutions, have been sub- 
mitted to date against Scarne’s own. 
The latter, like the money, is being 
held under bond, for security reasons. 
Being unable to get a peek at it, I 
asked the modern Hoyle whether any- 
one had beaten him yet. 

“No,” said Mr. Scarne 
with simple dignity. “Not 
close. But there are plenty 
more to be heard from.” 

The majority of the chal- 
lenges, so far, have come 
from the Middle West, al- 
ways a hotbed of intellectual 
ferment. But, as noted 
above, you do not need in- 
tellect to play it—at least, 
not the kind of intellect re- 
quired for an understanding of Planck’s 
Constant (which is roughly .00000- 
0000000000000000000006624, the ci- 
phers being 26 in number). My oldest 
child, who is far behind Planck in this 
field, being barely able to work out a 
batting average, can play Scarne’s 
Challenge and will probably try for 
the 25 grand as soon as she has 
cleaned up a cereal box-top conteSt. 


rywe game, | should add, is not 
pe with cards but with num- 
bered pieces, on a board with a dia- 
mond pattern. The master’s new inven- 
tion has barely left him time for his 
normal diversions of cutting cards to 
the ace, expounding dice percentages, 
and replacing Hoyle. However, if you 
wish to know about Canasta, for in- 
stance, he has the word. Your corre- 
spondent does not wish to know about 
Canasta, The World Series left me 
with just enough scratch to stay two 
rounds in a game of I Doubt It. 

Speaking of the World Series, and 
of higher mathematics, we are in re- 
ceipt of the following telegram from 
a Mr. Harry James (of the British Co- 
lumbia, or nontrumpeting, Jameses) : 
“This the situation board with hun- 
dred squares nine the highest score 
the score became ten to six and there 
is dispute who won money the rea- 
son is that the nine the highest score 
you can have please reply.” Pending 
translation from Western Union into 
English, our feeling is the winner was 
the owner of the board. However, the 
document will be sent to Mr. Scarne 
for fingerprints and arbitration. 
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FOOTBALL: 


False Alarm 


New Orleans fans had been talking it 
up for months. But many of the country’s 
sports reporters, judging by the tardy 
phone calls that flooded into South Bend, 
Ind., for press-box accommodations, 
didn’t get the idea until last week. The 
idea: If any team was going to shatter 
Notre Dame’s unbeaten football streak 
this year, Tulane looked the part. 

Around New Orleans it had _ been 
called “the best team money can buy.” 
The chubby-cheeked and _ soft-spoken 
coach, Henry Frnka, was said to be the 
best hand in the business when it came 
to landing the widely sought stars of 
Texas high-school football. At any rate 
22 Texans were on his 1949 squad. 

Since its 59-6 humiliation by Notre 
Dame in Frnka’s second year (1947), 
Tulane had lost only one ball game. It 
had fullback Eddie Price, whose 1,178 
yards led the ground gainers of the 
nation’s major colleges last year. In addi- 
tion to offensive and defensive platoons, 
there was a third one that reputedly 
could play the whole 60 minutes with 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 22 
Kentucky over Southern Methodist 
Texas Christian over Mississippi 
Cornell over Princeton 
Navy over Pennsylvania* 
Yale over Holy Cross 
Villanova over Duquesne 
Dartmouth over Harvard 
Army over Columbia** 
Minnesota over Michigan 
Illinois gver Purdue 
Northwestern over Iowa 
Ohio State over Wisconsin 
Michigan State over Penn State 
Pittsburgh over Indiana 
Oklahoma over Nebraska 
Georgia Tech over Florida 
North Carolina over L.S.U. 
Tulane over Auburn 
Alabama over Mississippi State 
Rice over Texas 
Baylor over Texas A. and M. 
U.S.C. over Oregon 
Stanford over Oregon State 
U.C.L.A. over Washington State 
California over Washington 
*Upset special. 
**Weekly bombshell. 

Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Oct. 15: 19 right, 5 wrong, 1 tie. 
Success average to date: 52 right, 
19 wrong, 3 ties—73.2%. 
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competence. Only one of the twelve 
guards weighed under 200 pounds. The 
eleven tackles ranged from 210 up to 
280; one stood 6 feet 5. 

Against that elaborately prepared size, 
Notre Dame last week sent Larry Coutre 
(5 feet 9), Emil (Red) Sitko, and Bill 
Barrett (each 5 feet 8) and Frank Span- 
iel (5 feet 10), abetted by the long- 
range aerial bombs of 6-footer Bob Wil- 
liams. Coach Frank Leahy had moaned 
about their lack of defending height. But 
in a matter of minutes their attack, swift 
and shiftily smart behind wicked block- 
ing, left even the pessimistic Leahy 
nothing to moan about for that day. 

Before the first period ended Notre 
Dame held a 27-0 lead, scoring four 
touchdowns on Alrives of 58 to 84 yards 
in a total of only seventeen plays. An- 
other “game of the year” ended in a 46- 
to-7 rout, giving Notre Dame its 32nd 
successive game without defeat. 


Well Browned 


Whether the enemy spread its defenses 
to stop Otto Graham’s vivid passes or 
tightened up for another of the 235-pound 
Marion Motley’s rushes, the results were 
monotonously the same. Last’ week the 
Cleveland Browns went into San Francis- 
co with the longest unbeaten streak in 
major professional-football history: 29 in 
a row, including only two ties and dating 
back to Oct. 19, 1947. 

Rival quarterback Frankie Albert’s pre- 
game exhortation—“The way to beat ’em 
is to outscore °em”—sounded as if he were 
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Hair-Conseious: Pat Valentino (right), who hadn't had a haircut 
since last December, made NBA heavyweight champion Ezzard 
Charles shave off a mustache before their title bout took place in 
San Francisco last week. A crowd of 19,590, an indoor record for 
California boxing, saw Charles score a knockout in the eighth round. 


ruefully kidding. He wasn’t. During the 
afternoon he fired five touchdown passes 
for the San Francisco 49-ers. After giving 
up a total of only 58 points in five pre- 
vious All-America Conference contests 
this season, Cleveland lost by 56 to 28. 

It was the beating of Paul Brown’s 
coaching life, begun in 1930, and he 
evidently suspected complacency in his 
three-year champions. “If they don’t 
bounce back in Los Angeles [Friday 
night],” he threatened, “I'll break up this 
club. Not next season but next week.” 

The final score: Cleveland 61, Los 
Angeles 14—mainly on Graham’s six 
touchdown passes, a new league record. 


BETTING: 


‘Got Yer’ 


Fifty-year-old Big Bill Beesley had 
spent half his life scrabbling a livelihood 
among the “pitchers” (bookmakers’ street 
runners), “knockers” (bettors who don’t 
pay up their losses), and “bouncers” 
(bad checks) of the London docks. A 
pitcher himself, he had been “nicked” 
by the police many a time and always 
found it unpleasant: “If you start having 
a bull-and-cow [a row], along comes a 
policeman and away you go again. It’s 
‘Got yer, c'mon,’ and it’s firty [30] quid 
you'll pay.” But last week Big Bill, cloth 
cap in hand and Cockney distortions in 
his speech, meant to have his say before 
the Royal Commission on Betting even 
if they ran him in for it. 

They didn’t, but he had to wait a bit 


SPORTS 


for his turn to speak up on a question 
lately given much attention by both 
American and British groups—the legal- 
izing of off-track betting. Ahead of Bees- 
ley were the likes of Viscount Allendale, 
senior steward of the Jockey Club, and 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, chairman of 
Tattersall’s, which has been dealing in 
high-priced horseflesh and _ high-level 
bets for nearly 200 years. And the dif- 
ference between these men and Big Bill 
(who gets a runner’s standard 21-cent 
commission on each $2.80 worth of bets 
and must pay a “looker-out” from that) 
was his reason for being there. 

“We have one act for the rich,” the 
6-foot former docker charged, “and an- 
other one for the poor.” The rich could 
go out to a race track and bet in legal 
comfort. Even more moderately circum- 
stanced men could find the time to stop 
in at a bookmaker’s place and open an 
account, But the dockers who made up 
Big Bill’s clientele had only a few lunch- 
time minutes for giving a pitcher their 
bets, written on “everything from toilet 
paper to the back of a police summons.” 

“In all fairation,” the old pitcher in- 
sisted, street betting should be legalized, 
runners licensed, and a 2 p.m. curfew 
enforced (to keep men from hanging 
about until they went broke). The alter- 
native: “In a thousand years you'll never 
stop street betting.” 

The commission gratefully offered to 
pay any expense attached to his in- 
formative visit, but Big Bill wouldn’t 
hear of it. “I did it for the poor man 
who is entitled to his flutter,” he said. 
Meanwhile, the man minding his pitch 
was nicked by the police. 


BASEBALL: 
Tops in Tokyo 


At the Tokyo airport last week the 
San Francisco Seals were greeted by 
flower-bearing Japanese actresses. A pa- 
rade for the baseball squad lasted an 
hour and a half and wound through 5 
miles of crowd-banked streets. Manager 
Lefty O’Doul, a former major-league 
slugger (but not since 1934), heard him- 
self hailed with gusto: “Refty Odurru!” 
The Seals’ first game, in which they be- 
labored the Tokyo Giants by 13-4, drew 
55,000 persons, roughly 20,000 more 
than the audience that had witnessed the 
last World Series game in Brooklyn the 
week before. 

“The States,” pitcher Con Dempsey 
exulted, “were never like this!” For that, 
officers of the United States Army pos- 
sibly could claim an assist. The Stars 
and Stripes, intending to run a story that 
apologized for the caliber of the incom- 
ing Seals, reportedly was ordered to 
throw it away. Back home in the Pacific 
Coast League the Seals had finished 
seventh. 
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Grand Pianist 

This week marked the 100th anniver- 
sary of the death of Frédéric Chopin. Its 
principal observer was another great and 
vital Pole, Artur Rubinstein, founder- 
president of the Frédéric Chopin Fund, 
instituted to raise funds for needy mu- 
sicians in Europe. In all the major cities 
listed on Rubinstein’s 481) concert year, 
he will feature a Chopin homage. To 
begin with, Rubinstein this week played 
a memorial concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, opening with 
the three pieces which were played at 
Chopin’s funeral—the Prelude in E Minor, 
the Prelude in B Minor, and the Funeral 
March from the B Flat Sonata. Since the 
Met box office was busy with ballet tick- 
ets, there was no window available for the 
Rubinstein recital. It wasn't necessary; 
the house was sold out by mail order. 


During the past ten years Artur Rubin- 
stein (see cover) has probably performed 
in person before more people than any 
other pianist He has been de- 
scribed, by critics and press agents alike, 
in language bordering fanaticism. In 
March 1938, for example, at the end of 
the pianist’s first American season in 
many vears, Olin Downes of The New 
York Times wrote: “Mr. Rubinstein must 
have possessed six hands and thirty fin- 
gers on his person, perhaps an orchestra 
as well, concealed in the vicinity of his 
sounding board.” “Mr. Rubinstein,” said 
Louis Biancolli in The World-Telegram, 
“left his audience cheering and his piano 
limp.” 

These remarks were made of a man 
who had just turned 52 and who might 
be expected to be at his prime as a per- 
former. But last February, when the 
short, stocky, and explosive virtuoso had 
just passed his 63rd birthday and might 
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alive. 


Los Angeles Times 


Rubinstein with Hurok ... “the house that RCA Victor jack built” .. . movie-making with his wife and Hepburn 


also have been presumed to have passed 
his peak, he drew this notice from Virgil 


Thomson of The New York Herald Trib- 


une: “He is king of his profession . . . He 
is a master pianist and a master musician. 
has not been his like since 
* 


There 
Busoni.” 

Better Than Ever: The phenome- 
non of Artur Rubinstein is not that he is 
one of the great pianists of this time. The 
astonishing thing is that he has gotten 
better every year. In his seventh decade 
Rubinstein can play as much as he wants 
to, and for the kind of money that de- 
mands sell-out houses. In the 1937-38 
season his average fee was $750, and he 
played 28 concerts during a three-month 
period. This season his “average mini- 
mum” price is $3,500, and in six weeks 
he will play as many concerts as he used 
to do in twelve. By next April he will 
have given 89 concerts in the United 
States and Canada. After that he will 





*Ferruccio Busoni (1866-1924), Italian. 


Prodigy Rubinstein at 11 








journey to Europe for another concert- 
izing campaign that will probably last 
from six to eight weeks. 

Nor does this season represent a par- 
ticularly crowded one. Last year he ap- 
peared 127 times, and once before he 
gave 160 performances. “But that was too 
much,” he says. “My colleagues often 
laugh at me,” he adds, “and tell me I play 
the last 50 only for the Treasury, but it 
is against my values to refuse a concert. 
I can’t resist.” He likens the use of his 
talent to the respect Poles have for bread. 
They are taught not to mistreat it or to 
throw it on the floor. He says he feels he 
should play when wanted because “I 
think there may be the time when they 
won't want me.” Thus far Rubinstein has 
disproved the adage that familiarity 
breeds contempt. He has played in every 
country in the world except Tibet—and 
traveled more than 2,000,000 miles to 
do it. 

There is, happily, very little chance 
that this amazingly supercharged dynamo 
will soon experience any sudden loss of 
power. He had a _ therough physical 
checkup recently, came through it with 
A-1 marks, and says he “feels like a boy of 
25.” This followed a summer season 
which, in addition to outdoor appear- 
ances all over the United States, called 
for recording 65 sides for RCA Victor 
and making two half-hour film shorts for 
movies and television. Rubinstein breezed 
through it happily. 

Fiddle Smasher: Rubinstein’s own 
analysis of his artistic growth is as candid 
as that growth has been continuingly 
more vigorous. He was a child prodigy 
who at 8 was taken from Poland to Berlin 
and left under the tutelage of the great 
Hungarian violinist Joseph Joachim. His 
father and Joachim had earlier decided 
that small Artur should study the violin, 
but the boy smashed two fiddles to show 
his love for the keyboard and they capitu- 
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lated. Rubinstein himself says: “I was 
born for the piano.” 

At 11 the boy made his formal debut 
in Berlin, playing under Joachim’s direc- 
tion. But at 15 he could no longer take 
the strict discipline and loneliness of his 
life in Berlin. So he ran away to Paris. 
Life was exciting. He met such compos- 
ers as Ravel, Dukas, and Albéniz. And 
Saint-Saéns introduced him to the Con- 
cert Society of Paris with these words: 
“Allow me to introduce to you one of 
the greatest artists I know. I foresee for 
him an admirable career.” 

Young Rubinstein’s conquest of the 
United States, however, did not come 
easy. Brought to America in 1906 by the 
Knabe piano firm for a much-heralded 
concert tour, he was received with luke- 
warm enthusiasm. “I was not ready,” 
Rubinstein admits now. “I was not a 
prodigy any more, and I was not a ma- 
ture artist. The critics were severe, much 
too severe. I thought I had lost America 
forever.” 

But in 1916 Rubinstein went to Spain 
and that, he says, “was the beginning of 
a huge thing in my life. Spain was the 
country which gave me my life.” One 
concert led to a tour which eventually 
totaled 140 appearances. The royal fam- 
ily invited him for dinner every week. 
“Suddenly,” he remembers, “I was swim- 
ming in money and success.” In return for 
his fiery temperament and the magnifi- 
cent sound he brought from his instru- 
ment, Spain forgave his then erratic tech- 
nique. On his return to Paris he lived like 
a prince. Frankly he admits he had little 
thought for the future and less interest 
in practicing his instrument. “Why,” he 
asked himself, “spend ten hours a day to 
clean the teeth of the piano?” 

Love Seng: And then one day—at 43 
—Artur Rubinstein found out why. He 
fell in love. The girl was Aniela Mlynar- 
ski, daughter of the director of the War- 
saw Conservatory (under whose baton 
Rubinstein had made his Warsaw debut 
at 13). She was seventeen years younger 
than Rubinstein. Their marriage in Lon- 
don in 1932 was a glittering event at- 
tended by a Who’s Who of the arts, lit- 
erature, and society, 

As many a man has discovered before 
him, Rubinstein found that marriage 
brought responsibility. “Suddenly I be- 
came conscious of every wrong note,” he 
recalls. So he and his bride went to the 
Alps and rented a small chalet with a 
garage. It was in that garage, at an up- 
right (the only piano he could get), that 
Rubinstein began to practice as he had 
never practiced before in his life. To his 
surprise, he found that he liked it. Having 
lived before on talent alone, he began to 
develop technically each year. “The more 
time I have,” he says now, “the better I 
become. I still have never reached the 
peak of my possibilities.” 

The sobering responsibilities which 
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BREVITY. Strong — but brief—sales 
messages go hand in glove with 
successful advertising and mer- 
chandising programs. That’s why 
it pays to put your advertising 
on General Outdoor panels. We 
can also be brief in telling how 
poster advertising will increase 








your sales. Write for complete in- 
formation today. General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., 525 South Loomis 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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have made a greater artist out of Rubin- 
stein have not, however, dampened his 
ardor for life or diminished his love for 
the good and beautiful things thereof. “I 
happen to be born with a terrific vitality 
and a terrific love for living,” he explains. 
“I’m happy unconditionally. Life holds so 
much—so much to be happy about al- 
ways. Most people ask for happiness on 
condition. Happiness can only be felt if 
you don’t ask any conditions.” 
Happy-go-lucky though he was, Rubin- 
stein had always wanted a daughter. 
Eva, now 16, was his first-born. Paul, 


he has been heard (and seen) in “Car- 
negie Hall” and “Night Song.” He has 
been heard (but not seen) in “Song of 
Love,” in which he played in the styles 
of Robert Schumann and his wife, Clara 
(played by Katharine Hepburn), Brahms, 
and Liszt. At present, somewhat embit- 
tered by the “compromise” attitude with 
which he thinks Hollywood handles seri- 
ous music, he is financially interested— 
along with such artists as Jascha Heifetz, 
Vladimir Horowitz, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
and Marian Anderson—in a company 
titled World’s Artists. It is the intention 





The Rubinsteins at home (1. to r.): Aline, Paul, Eva, Artur, Aniela 


now 15, followed. In 1945 came Aline 
and in 1946 John Arthur. For them all, 
Rubinstein has set up a trust fund from 
the royalties of his recording of the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Concerto and 
the Chopin Preludes, released this year. 

Disk Jack: In gratitude to his record- 
ing career, Rubinstein calls his beautiful 
home in Hollywood—his 32nd “perma- 
nent” home, incidentally—“the house that 
RCA Victor jack built.” In the early 
1930s he was an HMV artist whose rec- 
ords were worldwide best sellers. In 
1938, the year after the impresario S. 
Hurok brought him back to the United 
States for what became the most reward- 
ing phase of his career, he joined RCA 
Victor. Although record sales are strictly 
matters between the recorders and the 
United States Treasury, it is generally 
agreed that Rubinstein disks sell better 
than those of any other pianist. Perhaps 
they gross around $1,000,000 annually. 

Rubinstein has not neglected motion 
pictures as an outlet and intake. For play- 
ing parts of the Rachmaninoff Second 
Piano Concerto (offscreen) in Republic’s 
“I've Always Loved You” he received 
$85,000—still a Hollywood record for a 
three-day stint of that nature. Since then 


of this firm to present artists in a natural, 
more intimate mood in film shorts suit- 
able for movie houses and television. The 
two films Rubinstein recently made were 
the group’s first. “I really was allowed to 
be myself,” he says. 

It would be hard for any two half-hour 
films to contain Rubinstein himself. To 
do so would mean capturing a man who 
is equally happy in colorful Hollywood 
sports attire and in the concert’s tradi- 
tional white tie and tails. It would mean 
presenting a great musician who is more 
at home with writers, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, and international social celebri- 
ties than with members of -his own pro- 
fession, “Musicians,” he says, “are always 
talking shop.” It would mean _pictur- 
ing a man who still insists on living life 
in the grand manner, a man who won't 
smoke if he does not have his own spe- 
cially blended Havana cigars (with his 
signature on the band) and who won't 
drink unless the cognac and wine are 
the best. Yet such a film would also 
have to show a Rubinstein who is just 
as much at ease with taxi drivers and 
bellhops as with his good and elegant 
friend Basil Rathbone. 

It has often been suggested that 
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Rubinstein write an autobiography. Hav- 
ing once said that he was “90 per cent 
interested in women,” he replies that “it 
would be too naughty.” He did once start 
to write the story of his life. But, he says, 
he “got up to 10 years and decided I was 
such a horrible and complicated little boy 
that nobody would come to my concerts.” 
So he ceased. But writing and writers 
exercise a special fascination for Rubin- 
stein. And, out of respect for that bruised 
old art, anything he signs he is certain to 
have written. (This week he discussed 
a book about Chopin on the first page of 
The New York Times Book Review. ) 

Royalty and Royalties: On the ra- 
dio, Rubinstein is as well known for his 
display of general knowledge and con- 
versational wit as for his music making. 
A favorite guest on Information, Please, 
he unexpectedly found himself fast be- 
coming a national expert on European 
royalty. He knew the answers, he ex- 
plains, because during his youth the mat- 
ter of keeping track of possible royal pa- 
trons of the arts was an important part of 
earning one’s bread and butter. But now, 
he says, “the only royalties I'm interested 
in are those that RCA Victor sends me 
every six months.” 

Rubinstein gets restless when he has to 
stay in any one country too long. “I am 
one of those fellows who must have con- 
tact with the whole world,” he says. “I 
can arrive in a foreign country; I can be 
anywhere, give a concert, and the next 
day the town is somehow my friend.” 

The pianist further believes that it is 
bad for an artist to play for the same 
kind of audience for too long. “It is neces- 
sary for an artist to travel to keep up,” 
he explains. “Artists think they mold the 
public, but the public can mold an artist, 
too. It is reciprocal.” 

A further evidence of Rubinstein’s cos- 
mopolitanism is his attitude toward his 
first name. He feels it should change with 
the country. “I am Artur in French and 
Polish,” he says, “and Arturo in Spanish. 
| feel Arthur in American, but my man- 
ager, Hurok, thinks it is more glamorous 
to be Artur here, too.” 

Master of the 88: Pianistically, Ru- 
binstein also represents the grand man- 
ner. The sheer magnificence of sound 
from his Steinway evokes memories of 
past masters of the keyboard and stands 
every comparison in the present. He is 
like a man possessed when faced by his 
88 keys; he often bounces so high that he 
plays standing up. But consummate 
showman that he is, he is a consummate 
artist too. Unlike almost all of his com- 
petitors (chief of which are the tense 
Horowitz, the more poetic Casadesus, the 
flamboyant Iturbi) he is not stylistically 
typed. He could have been a specialist in 
Spanish music, and especially in Chopin. 
‘IL won't be pinned down,” he says. And, 
almost any way you look at this remark- 
able man, he won’t. 
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John Dewey at 90 


In 1929, John Dewey—“the father of 
modern progressive education”—felt so 
snowed under with adulation on _ his 
70th birthday that he didn’t show up 
ten years later when educators gathered 
far and wide to herald his 80th. “I was 
canonized once,” he told a friend then, 
“but I won’t be canonized again.” 

Last week it looked as if the philoso- 
pher and educator would indeed have to 
go through a recanonization, much as 
his quiet and modest Vermont soul 
might dislike it. His 90th birthday, fall- 
ing on Oct. 20, was to be the occasion 
for celebration in more than 100 colleges 
in the United States, as well as in the 
Universities of Hawaii and London. The 
man who took the mustiness and stale 
smoke out of philosophy and brought it 
down to the level of human experience, 
Dewey himself was scheduled to address 
a giant birthday dinner at a New York 
hotel. “I suppose I shall speak,” he 
chuckled last week, remembering his 
absence of a decade ago, “unless I get 
the heebie-jeebies.” 

One of a Kind: At 90 John Dewey 
had almost outlived all his great con- 
temporaries. Born in Burlington, Vt., in 
1859—the same year as Havelock Ellis 
and Henri Bergson—Dewey .saw them 
both carve out their philosophical con- 
cepts and pass on. His philosophic 
mentor in pragmatism and humanistic 
naturalism, William James, died in 1910 
at 68. Alfred North Whitehead lived 86 
years until his death in 1947. Of the phil- 
osophers of Dewey's own generation, 
only 77-year-old Bertrand Russell and 
74-year-old Albert Schweitzer remained. 

That John Dewey belongs among the 
great is conceded by everyone from 
today’s school child through his sternest 
scholarly critics. And yet as a youngster 
he had shown no great promise. Like 
many another Vermont boy, he delivered 
newspapers for $1 a week while going to 
school and later tallied lumber for $6. 

He entered the University of Vermont 
at 15, but it was not until his last year 
that he showed marked scholastic apti- 
tude, especially in philosophy. After 
taking a Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins, he 
taught at the Universities of Michigan 
and Minnesota, At Michigan he met and 
married Alice Chipman, who until her 
death in 1927 was his helpmate both 
in the home and in his work. 

Dewey was fascinated in his younger 
years with Huxley’s exposition of Dar- 
winism, and already his mind was at 
work to reconcile ethics and physiology, 
philosophy and practicality. In 1894 he 
went to the newly founded University 
of Chicago. That was the beginning, in 
a sense, of what would become a major 
change in elementary education. 

As the Encyclopaedia Britannica puts 
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John Dewey: Still “developing” 


it, “by 1900 the center of gravity had 
shifted from the subject matter of instruc- 
tion to the child to be taught. The school, 
in consequence, had begun to change 
from a place where children prepare for 
life . . . to a place where children live 

. largely due to the teachings of John 
Dewey.” At Chicago, Dewey and his 
wife set up the Laboratory School, an 
experimental project which pulled the 
conservative educational world down 
around his ears, 

In later years he wrote what could 
have served then as an explanation of 
the school: “The child’s own instincts 
and powers furnish the material and 
give the starting point for all education.” 
He postulated that “the result of the 
educative process is capacity for further 
education.” 

A bitter quarrel over funds drove 
Dewey from Chicago in 1904, five years 
after he had written his major thesis of 
modern education, “The School and So- 
ciety”"—a book which would speak round 
the world in many tongues. He went to 
Teachers College at Columbia University 
and taught at the New York institution 
until his retirement in 1930. 

Progressive Edueater: The philos- 
opher was at work, too, all those years. 
Dewey grew more and more to believe 
that “as the philosopher has received his 
problem from the world of action, so he 
must return his account there for audit- 
ing and liquidation.” The consequences, 
he felt, were the final test of all thinking, 
and experience the ultimate authority. 





His students might nod at his dull deliv- 
ery and abstracted air, but he was filling 
27 books and numberless pamphlets with 
his ideas. 

In keeping with his practical approach, 
Dewey plunged into active, nonbookish 
projects. He was an ardent Bull Mooser 
for Teddy Roosevelt; he helped organize 
the American Civil Liberties Union and 
the American Association of University 
Professors. His espousal of Sacco and 
Vanzetti caused people to think him 
leftish, but Moscow snorted when as 
chairman of an American commission to 
investigate Trotsky’s heresy he found 
him innocent. No Red, as early as 1934 
he wrote that “as an unalterable op- 
ponent of Fascism in any form, I cannot 
be a Communist.” 

Nonagenarian: Today Dewey on the 
eve of his 90s is still writing. In honor 
of his birthday, the Beacon Press is 
bringing out two books, “The Wit and 
Wisdom of John Dewey,” edited by 
A. H. Johnson—snatches of his writings 
in small doses—and “Knowing and the 
Known,” a reworking of previous ma- 
terial written with Arthur F. Bentley. 
He is also working on a new introduction 
to the 1925 “Experience and Nature.” 

With his shaggy white hair askew 
over one eye, he loves to sit stripped 
to the waist in the sun when the weather 
is warm, and type. He is still an active 
swimmer, and his second wife—a widow 
of 45 whom he married three years ago 
—says he likes to do Double-Crostics, 
which he finishes “at a disgusting speed.” 
Although he had six children of his own 
(two died) as well as an adopted son, 
he and his present wife have adopted 
and are bringing up two more young- 
sters, aged 7 and 9. 

A friend of Dewey’s remarked last 
week that he must be easily half as old 
as God. Dewey had an answer for that 
one. “Development and growth are two 
of my main ideas. I hope I’m still stick- 
ing by them.” 


World Scholars 


Already it was the largest scholarship 
program ever undertaken. Within the 
next twenty years, its backers expected 
that $140,000,000 in foreign currencies 
and the educational facilities of some 
twenty countries would be involved. For 
the plan proposed by Sen. J. William 
Fulbright of Arkansas in 1945 and in- 
corporated the following year in the Ful- 
bright Act was an educational bonanza 
which has already sent 1,000 American 
graduate students, teachers, professors, 
and research workers to study abroad— 
and received an equal number from for- 
eign shores in mass exchange. 

The Fulbright Act, which went into 
practical application last fall, provides 
that surplus war materials left abroad 
by the United States Government at the 
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end of the last war shall be purchased 
with knowledge instead of money. Thir- 
teen countries from Burma to the United 
Kingdom and from New Zealand to Nor- 
way agreed to finance two-way scholar- 
ships in their own currencies. Those who 
have gone abroad from the United States 
have included every type of scholar from 
an actress studying at the Old Vic in Lon- 
don to an expert in animal husbandry 
helping New Zealand with the problem 
of the wapiti (a type of elk), introduced 
there by Theodore Roosevelt and now 
breeding too fast. Countless others were 
working in languages and the social and 
physical sciences. 

Applicants: That many students 
wanted to work in foreign lands was 
clear. The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, which handles only those who 
wish to take further graduate study, re- 
ported 4,500 applications. Requests from 
teachers, professors, and research schol- 
ars, handled through the United States 
Office of Education and the Conference 
Board of Associate Research Councils, 
were also heavy. American travelers get 
much the best of the bargain, for they 
receive travel funds and full maintenance 
for an academic year, whereas foreigners 
coming here get only travel money. 

Last week in Washington, the State 
Department announced that some 1,300 
two-way fellowships would be available 
in 1950-51 in seven foreign countries; 
with additional opportunities not yet 
announced in five more countries. New 
agreements with countries which have 
not yet signed up, also, will swell the 
total. However China, this time, is con- 
spicuously absent. Aspiring Fulbright 
fellows must file applications and state- 
ment of purpose between Oct. 15 and 
Dec. 1. Then they will wait agonizing 
months to know whether they are chosen 
to contribute personally to the heightened 
international understanding which the 
Fulbright Act hopes to accomplish. 
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Fulbright: Thanks from 1,000 scholars 
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between Chicago and California 


That’s right, chico! This famous streamliner 
really has what it takes to please those 
who appreciate the best in travel. 

All private rooms and suites. 

Friendly hospitality. Delectable meals 
a la Fred Harvey. Smooth speed 

(just 3934 hours between Chicago 

and Los Angeles). Extra fare. 

On your next trip between Chicago 
and California, take the Super Chief! 


Santa Fe the Chief way to California 
















R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Rank Among ALL Magazines by Pages of Office Equipment Advertising 
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Newsweek Ranks So High with 
Office Equipment Advertisers 

















Source: PIB 


@ Last year, you and your competitors 
spent over 10 million dollars for 2130 
pages of advertising in 73 magazines. And 
just 3 magazines— Newsweek and two 
others—accounted for half the total pages 
run. Why does Newsweek rank so high in 
this important classification? 

79% of Newsweek’s readers are concen- 
trated in business and industry. 


43% are major executives—men with a 
direct voice in the selection, purchase, and 
use of office equipment, stationery, and 
writing supplies. 

In fact, Newsweek delivers more leaders 
in business and industry PER ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR... AT THE LOWEST RATE PER 
THOUSAND ... than any other weekly, bi- 
weekly, or monthly magazine. 
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@ Keeping pace with Newsweek's ad- 
vertising growth, Newsweek's 1949 
circulation is the highest in its history. 
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THE COAT YOU'LL 
WEAR AND ENJOY MOST... 


ALLIGATOR 
Gold Label 


AMERICA’S MOST WANTED GABARDINE 


$4975 
Same model with Zip- 
n lining $53.50, 

Other Alligator Rain- 

wear $7.50 to $53.50. 
See why so many men insist on the one and 
only Gold Label! One reason is the rare com- 
bination of fine 100% all-virgin wool worsted 
quality and the surprisingly low price. Another 
is the smart, casual appearance and its all- 
weather, all-year usefulness. / 
Once you wear an Alligator 
Gold Label you’ll never be 
without one. Get yours now! 
The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los 
Angeles. 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 


ALLIGATOR 
Stamivat 


becouse...!T'S SURE TO RAIN! 

















New Plays 


Touch and Ge (George Abbott). For 
the third time in the last seven years 
Catholic University of Washington, D.C., 
has sent a campus musical to Broadway. 
“Count Me In” proved a 1942 flop, and 
“Sing Out Sweet Land,” produced two 
vears later by the Theater Guild, 
achieved only a modest run. “Touch and 
Go,” however, with lyrics and sketches 
by Jean and Walter Kerr and music by 
Jay Gorney, has the makings of a hit. 
While the new show is stamped with 
the youth and freshness of the collegiate 
enterprise, it is professional in perform- 
ance and production—a happy combina- 
tion at any time and doubly welcome 
under the current season’s impoverished 
circumstances, 

Committed to the avowed purpose of 
spoofing “many of the current lunacies 
and hysterias,” “Touch and Go” doesn’t 
blaze any new directions in the revue 
pattern. The sketches, though topical 
enough, have a way of running past the 
point. But “Gorilla Girl” is a delightful 
conceit about the lame-brained glamour 
girl and the thoughtful gorilla on a movie 
location, and “Cinderella” is a wonder- 
fully rowdy version of the fairy story as 
Elia Kazan might have directed it in a 
depressed interlude between “A Streetcar 
Named Desire” and “Death of a Sales- 
man.” 

Nancy Andrews, Kyle MacDonnell, 
George Hall, and Dick Sykes are most 
prominent among the talented young 
people who figure in the sketches and 
give a lift to Gorney’s highly serviceable 
score. Miss Andrews in particular, mak- 
ing her debut as a singing comedienne, 
deservedly stops the show with her high- 
humored plaint about the vagaries of 
the wedding season. She also joins Miss 
MacDonnell and Peggy Cass in “Be a 
Mess,” a hilarious ditty in which a dis- 
trait Barbara Stanwyck, a slattern Jane 
Wyman, and a wacky Olivia De Havil- 
land explain how they came to be nomi- 
nated for Academy Awards. 

Also very much on the credit side are 
John Robert Lloyd’s colorful costumes 
and sets and Helen Tamiris’s choreog- 
raphy as interpreted by a troupe that 
includes Pearl Lang, Daniel Nagrin, and 
David Lober. But the highlight of the 
evening is a wild and ululating musical 
version of “Hamlet,” adapted to the 
operatic stage after the fashion of “Ca- 
rousel,” “Oklahoma!” et al. “Great Dane 
A-Comin’” represents “Touch and Go” 
at its liveliest and most inventive, and 
there is enough material on this general 
level to make it easy to overlook the 
revue’s occasional shortcomings. 


The Browning Version (Maurice Ev- 
ans in association with Stephen Mitchell). 
By way of showing American audiences 


THEATER 





a change of pace after fourteen years de- 
voted almost exclusively to Shakespeare 
and Shaw, Maurice Evans has imported 
from London two short plays by Terence 
Rattigan—“The Browning Version” and 
“A Harlequinade.” The latter is a bois- 
terous antic in which the actor spoofs 
his own Romeo. The first, which supplies 
the title for the twin bill, is a deftly 
sketched-in character study that provides 
him with a worthy dramatic vehicle. To- 
gether, the two plays make for what is 


Graphic House 


Evans, Best, and the Browning 


known as an eminently satisfying evening 
in the theater. 

In “The Browning Version,” Evans is 
an aging schoolmaster cut from something 
like the “Mr. Chips” legend. His crotchety 
Professor Crocker-Harris is a dried-up 
pedant who must face up to a number of 
unpleasant facts as ill health forces him 
to quit the school he has served for eight- 
een years. Both as an educator and a 
personality, Crocker-Harris has been a 
failure. He has known for some time that 
his embittered wife (Edna Best) has 
been having an affair with a younger 
schoolmaster. Despite a pathetic willing- 
ness to please, he has never won the af- 
fection of his students, although as a 
parting gift one of them gives him a little 
present, the Browning version of Aeschy- 
lus. 

By skillful writing, Rattigan has been 
able to endow this stuffed figure of a 
scholar with genuine emotion; by equally 
skillful acting, Evans brings him to life 
and succeeds in giving dramatic signifi- 
cance to his climactic, muted victory ovet 
his sadistic wife. Miss Best, returning to 
Broadway after an absence of seven years, 
plays the fading shrew with bitter in; 
tensity, and Ron Randell, Louis Hector, 
Peter Scott-Smith, Frederick Bradlee, 
and Patricia Wheel are first-rate in sup- 
porting roles. 
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"EVERY OAY OUT WICKENBURG WAY — 
' ¢°¢ W 
he gives me @ hand tor sate diving! 


“My name is Bud Sherman. 


“I’m much like the other 4,750,000 truck drivers in Amer- 
ica. I'm married, have 2 swell kids, am proud that my job 
helps feed this country, build its homes, clothe its people. 

“For months I've been wheeling a big semi-trailer job out 
here in Arizona. That’s my part in a Field Test Program set up 
to help build better, sater International Trucks. 

“And every day out Wickenburg way I see Hugh Smith. 
He’s law and order out there... keeps a sharp eye out for 
safe driving, too. He gives me a hand every time I go through. 
Helps me keep alert for youngsters who might chase a ball 
into the road... keeps traffic moving properly ... gives me 
signals that make my job easier. 


OM OF 


“One day I got to thinking. It’s fellows like Hugh, and me, 
and maybe you who prove that — 


‘Safety is No Accident’ 


“So I pull in and say ‘thanks,’ to Hugh. And he tells me that 
if all drivers were as careful as truck drivers, traffic accidents 
would drop pronto. 

“Sure that’s not Hassayampa Water* talking now?’ I 
ask him. 

“*Not a bit,’ he laughs. “Matter of fact I'll go farther and 
say that you truck drivers are just about tops in safe, cour- 
teous driving.’ 

“We shake hands on that, and away I roll. And now I’m 
telling you the story—thinking that maybe if all of us, truck 
drivers and passenger car drivers, can work closely with high- 
way patrolmen everywhere—we'll make our highways safer 
for everyone. Are you with me?” 


*According to local legend, those who drink 
Hassayampa River water are prone to exaggerate. 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Photos by Joey Starr 


This message is published in support of the Safety and Courtesy 
Campaign of the American Trucking Associations, whose annual 
convention is being held in Boston, October 21-26. 
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Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars”— NBC, Sunday afternoons 
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New Films 


They Live by Night (RKO). The num- 
ber of movies dealing thoughtfully with 
the problem of the convicted criminal 
who comes to wish he had never stolen 
that first apple off the neighborhood fruit 
stand is virtually astronomical. But the 
protagonists of most of these films have 
been stone gargoyles, more convincing 
in their antisocial grimaces than they are 
when they begin to be sorry. “They 
Live by Night” doesn’t differ much from 
its predecessors in plot. But it does 
achieve the rare distinction of making 
even its most irredeemable protagonists 
appear both warmly and credibly human. 

The story, adapted from Edward An- 
derson’s novel “Thieves Like Us,” follows 
the fortunes of three “lifers” who escape 
from a prison in the Southwest. Two of 
them (Jay C. Flippen and Howard Da 
Silva) are old-timers, long since inured to 
the hardships and compulsory loyalties 


MOVIES 





the pressure of a furtive, nocturnal ex- 


istence. Their disillusionment progresses - 


with a tender irony that speaks highly for 
the talents of both Granger and Miss 
O'Donnell. And the script that moti- 
vates them speaks equally well for the 
talents of Nicholas Ray, who adapted 
it for the screen. 

The final effect of such a story is un- 
avoidably one of unrelieved gloom, but 
in this case it adds up to genuine tragedy 
—born of a dramatic inevitability all too 
seldom achieved beyond the bounds of 
the legitimate stage. 


The Doctor and the Girl (M-G-M) 
tells the story of a somewhat bumptious 
young intern’s struggle to find his proper 
level, both as an M.D. and a human 
being. The medical side of this conflict 
is told convincingly and without re- 
course to the spurious glamour so often 
attached to movie doctors. But Dr. Mi- 
chael Corday’s (Glenn Ford) toughest 
problem as a human being turns out to 






Granger and O’Donnell: Happiness wasn’t meant for fugitives 


of the career criminal. Bowie (Farley 
Granger), the third member, is scarcely 
out of his teens. His one reason for es- 
caping prison is to contact a lawyer who 
could convince the courts he was unjustly 
convicted of murder. 

In an out-of-the-way service station 
where the fugitives hide, Bowie meets 
Keechie (Cathy O’Donnell), the daugh- 
ter of one fugitive’s no-account brother 
(Will Wright). Although his older asso- 
ciates force him to participate in a new 
and eventually ill-starred series of rob- 
beries, he marries her in a despairing 
burst of adolescent optimism. 

After this the first real happiness either 
of the two youngsters had ever experi- 
enced is gradually whittled away under 
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be that of maintaining his equilibrium 
in the midst of a painfully fortuitous plot. 

The son of a wealthy specialist (Charles 
Coburn), Michael has been brought up to 
believe that the science of medicine is 
vastly more important than the individ- 
ual patient. Not daring to disagree with 
his autocratic parent, he has learned this 
lesson well. When he arrives at Bellevue 
Hospital in New York to begin his in- 
ternship, his charity patients find him 
cold-blooded. His associates write him 
off as a snob. 

Then the reformation begins. Among 
Michael’s originally slighted free-clinic 
patients is an attractive girl (Janet 
Leigh). He up and marries her, starts a 
Second Avenue practice, and begins to 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of the world’s 
largest bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere, Issued by 


BANK of AMERICA N.T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 
London ¢ Manila * Tokyo 
Yokohama * Kobe * Shanghai 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
MEMBER F. 0. 1. 0. 
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learn how the other half lives. Mean- 
while Michael’s sister (Gloria De Haven), 
also under the parental thumb, rebel- 
liously moves to Greenwich Village and 
has an affair with a married man. Bit- 
terly the old doctor learns the error of 
trying to run his grown children’s lives. 

Photographed entirely on location in 
New York, the film is scenically well 
handled and authoritative. There are 
some realistic operating-room shots, and 
Basil Ruysdael and Bruce Bennett per- 
form conspicuously well in supporting 
roles. But none of this is quite enough to 
compensate for an artificial story and 
Ford’s occasional woodenness, 
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Abandoned = ( Universal-International). 
When Paula Considine (Gale Storm) 
comes to the big city to look for a miss- 
ing sister, whom should she meet but a 
tall, handsome newspaperman named 
Mark (Dennis O’Keefe) who has exactly 
the kind of connections to help her out. 
With his expert assistance, she quickly 
learns that her sister, who has just had an 
illegitimate child, has also just been de- 
livered to the city morgue. Mark’s diag- 
nosis is murder, and, sensing story mate- 
rial, he wastes no time connecting her 
demise with a local black market in fa- 
therless babies. 

The main virtue of this modest-budget 
melodrama is that it makes at least a 
passing effort to shed light on an unsa- 
vory and seldom-publicized racket. There 
are also a few genuinely sinister moments 
contributed by Marjorie Rambeau, Mike 
Mazurki, Will Kuluva, and especially 
Raymond Burr as members of the gang. 
But with lackadaisical direction and a 
script unimaginative enough to include a 
reporter called Scoop, even the film’s per- 
functory crusading intentions fail to lift 
it above the level of routine whodunit. 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices ot: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW 
YORK, Beaumont, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Lovis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 











FAST METHOD of DRILLING HOLES 


without Expensive Fixtures 


Father Was a Fullback (Twentieth 
—a . : id Century-Fox). Aside from an occasional 

oe chuckle for the general, this uncompli- 
cated little comedy holds interest chiefly 
for the operators of losing football teams 
and/or not particularly winning daugh- 
ters. Despite the title, Father (Fred 
MacMurray) is merely the coach at 
State U., and although his team travels 
the length and breadth of the country to 
lose every game on its schedule, his more 
immediate worries are a teen-age daugh- 
ter (Betty Lynn) whose growing pains 
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PRODUCTION DRILLING 
with Units That Can Be Carried on the Job 


api @ 


KELLER AIRFEEDRILLS 








Portable Airfeedrills bring new ease and accuracy 
to multiple drilling. Arranged for quick locking 
in jig bushings for progressively drilling a series 
of holes. Ideal where workpiece is too cumber- 
some to bring to the drilling unit. Drills as many 


small workpiece can be handily jig loaded. Unit 
combines air drill, air cylinder, hydraulic dash- 
pot, feed control, stroke adjustment. Rigid 
housing can be “‘hung by the nose’’ from jig or 
fixture, in any position. No manual effort. Five 


are terrible to behold, and a younger child 
(Natalie Wood) who promises to be even 
more difficult. 


With Maureen O’Hara looking attrac- 
tive and sympathetic as the coach’s lady 
and Rudy Vallee sounding off for the in- 
dignant alumni, the token plot is resolved 
after a fashion. The most sensible person 
on the premises is Thelma Ritter as the 


holes as desired, simultaneously. Useful where sizes. Write for descriptive bulletin. 


Porcscmttis jool family cook who holds that “a buck is a 
po buck” and profitably bets against her 


_ KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. boss. 
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hat made these 27 men 
“masters of politics?” 





See these 27 fascinating chapters 
Sidewalk Statesmanship (AL SMITH) 


tion 
History’s Bone of COTRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT) 


(HUEY LONG) 
(HERBERT HOOVER) 
GAMES FARLEY) 


Divide, Provide et Impera 
A Stone Rejected 
Prometheus Unbound 
The Immortal Amateur (WENDELL WILLKIE) 
Politics Self-taught (THOMAS E. DEWEY) 
He’d Rather Be Right (JOHN N. GARNER) 
Corn-fed Proletarian (HENRY A. WALLACE) 
Knight of Non-partisanship (EARL WARREN) 
Man from Main Street (WILL H. HAYS) 


ent 
The Autocracy of Good ——— }. FLYNN) 


i McHENRY HOWE) 
What’s ina Gnome? (LOUIS Me 


White House 
The Ghost That Haunted tne oe sseneLeet? 


rs Apprentices 
Holmes and the Sorcerer 6 ty CRANKFURTER) 


Soft Heart ina Hard Shell (HUGH JOHNSON) 


Uncle Mark’s Deughter HANNA McC. SIMMS) 


Peter Pan in the Treasury (WILL WOODIN) 


: ks 
Durable Builder of Durable ‘ueanet MOSES) 


P 2 A e 
Flower and Victim of an —— 1. WALKER) 


ace of God 
There, Almost—With the Seroat canawer) 


Far from Europe (HIRAM JOHNSON) 
He'll Never Walk Alone (SAM RAYBURN) 
Despite These Honors GAMES F. BYRNES) 
The Almighty’s Proxy (HATTON SUMNERS) 


; competence 
Reform Without Incomp (TOM L. JOHNSON) 


Challenge to Orthodoxy (CHARLES A. BEARD) 











Read this comment from 
HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE... 


“Raymond Moley has written an impor- 
tant book; timely, searching, authoritative, 
interesting and well written—rare qualities 
these. His “27 Masters of Politics” he knows, 
or knew, personally. That gives his stuff a 
touch of intimacy and understanding for 
which substitutes can never be found. 


“Raymond Moley knows what he is doing. 
€ was a theoretician until he became a 
Practitioner of the art of politics. And so all 


those selected bring new light on the great 
game of politics. 


“There is a big news punch in his chapter 
on the former Secretary of State, James F, 

yrnes. For the first time, Roosevelt’s two 
turndowns of Byrnes for the Vice Presi- 
dency are set forth in detail. 


“Every man or woman even remotely in- 
terested in politics will find this book essen- 


tial to the understanding of the last forty 
years,” 





What is this art of American politics? its enduring 
principles? its moving forces? 


Raymond Moley, authority on American political questions and 
economic affairs, sheds new light on these questions in his new book. 
Here he gives you 27 enlightening, fascinating profiles of some of the 
country’s leading politicians and statesmen and the forces and ideas that 
moved them. What rare talent helps them—and men like them—capture 
the American mind by the millions? Read this shrewd, intimate appraisal 
of their subtle skills by the one political expert who knew them ail. 


Just Published ... from the Newsweek Bookshelf 


27 MASTERS 
OF POLITICS 


In a Personal Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Contributing Editor, Newsweek 


This book brings you a colorful cross- 
section of important political personalities as 
Raymond Moley saw them behind the scenes 
—at their best and worst. These are studies 
of statesmen and men behind statesmen, agi- 
tators, dreamers and realistic masters - of 
machine rule; there are presidents and near- 
presidents, senators, mayors, congressmen... 


men who shaped the course of American 
politics today. 


—at your bookstore—or use this coupon 


al 
10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 

Please send me a copy of Raymond Moley’s 27 MAS- 
TERS OF POLITICS for 10 days’ free examination on 
approval. At the end of 10 days I agree to remit $3.50 
hs a few cents postage, or return the book postpaid. 


€ pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance. 
Same return privilege.) 


End-papers 
illustrated 
with 27 
photographs 
288 pages, 
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Calendar changes always produce 
professi | jeal y at Ationtic 
City ... even the Seasons hote to 
leave it! ... Summer was through 
September, yet it’s still hanging 
ound in October ... which ex- 
a of course, Atlantic City’s 
welous Autumn climate ... the 





from the Chill of Fall . .~ 
s here but August won't 
give up her room! ... 
COME WHILE THEY ARE STILL 
IN CONFERENCES = 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY'S BLUE BOOK & COLOR FOLDER 
Write Dept. W, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. ). 








Eight electrically - powered 
chair lifts provide a wider 
variety of concentrated ski- 
ing than any other skiing 
resort in the world. 

* 


Rates From $6.00 Single. For reserva- 
tions or information write W. P. Rogers, 
Gen’! Mgr., Sun Valley, Idaho, or Union 
Pacific Railroad, Room 1389, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., or see any local travel Agent. 











Moley on the Masters 


This review of Raymond Moley’s “27 
Masters of Politics,” second volume of the 
NeEwsweEEk’s Bookshelf, was written by 
Kenneth Crawford, NeEwsweex’s Senior 
Editor for National Affairs. 


American politics has a bad name with 
Americans. As a “game,” it is not quite 
cricket; as a “profession,” it is only some- 
what more respectable than the oldest. 
And serious American political writing, 
which runs to the polemical, tends to 
keep it under a cloud. For the writer or- 
dinarily attacks and 
“exposes” it to 
make a case for 
what he thinks it 
should be. 

Habitual readers 
of political books 
may be baffled, un- 
til they get used to 
its unconventional 
approach, by “27 
Masters of Poli- 
tics,” Raymond 
Moley’s appraisal 
of some of the pol- 
iticians he has known at various stages of 
his long career as a college professor con- 
cerned with public affairs, as a Roosevelt 
brain truster in the early New Deal, and 
as a journalist operating in the field of 
national and international politics. 

High Art: Moley proceeds from the 
premise that politics is neither a tricky 
game nor a shady profession but an 
art whose successful practitioners are 

artists of a high 
order. His selected 
politicians are 
judged strictly on 
the merits of their 
performance as 
politicians. He 
writes about them 
as a seasoned dra- 
matic critic might 
write about actors. 
They have their 
Acme points of strength 
and weakness, but 
they always play 
to a tough audience and their failures can 
be forgiven if they have their successes. 
Moley is an adult and indulgent critic 
with deep respect for the politician’s 
craft and affection for those who brave 
its exactions. 

While he obviously has his own favor- 
ites among the 27 selected masters and ex- 
presses his own opinions freely, he hawks 
neither their political wares nor any line 
of his own. All he is selling, besides much 
solid inside information about the careers 
of his subjects and the impact of these 
careers on the American scene, is orderly, 
honest government within the framework 


International 


Roosevelt 


Willkie 
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of the American Constitution, which he 
reveres. Violent partisans will find little 
food for their prejudices in this book. 

Even Franklin D. Roosevelt, who is 
not one of Moley’s favorites, gets high 
marks for courage and bona fide political 
genius, even though he gets low grades 
for studiousness and intellectual depth. 
As for the still moot question of Roose- 
velt’s sincerity, Moley says: “. . . Sincer- 
ity, as a quality known to the generality 
of people, is not fairly applicable to a pol- 
itician . . . And that is in no way damning 
the politician, for he may exalt virtues 
such as kindness, understanding, and 
public service far beyond those who sniff 
at his lack of sincerity .. . 

“Ultimately, the considerations of a 
politician are not based upon truth or 
fact; they are based upon what the public 
will conceive to be truth or fact. 

“This produces what is called a ‘politi- 
cal mind.’ [Like Roosevelt’s] it is an 
adaptation enforced by the necessities of 
environment and survival, just as is the 
fur of a polar bear or the coloration of 
a groundhog... 

“T realize that Roosevelt himself would 
and Mrs. Roosevelt probably will deny 
the foregoing evaluation. That, however, 
would be a logical 
extension of my ar- 
gument. For no 
real politician 
would wish his 
words and judg- 
ments to be known 
as political. To es- 
chew political mo- 
tives is the first 
rule of politics.” 

On Spooks: 

Similarly Moley Aeme 
defends political Sumners 
ghost writing. Pol- 

iticians’ speeches, he thinks, should be 


produced by a process of consultation be- § 


tween expert minds. But he contends 
that Thomas E. Dewey overdid the or- 
ganization of ghosts during his last 
campaign. 

“By the time the least common denom- 
inator of everyone’s ideas was reached, 
Moley writes, “there was precious little 
left . . . The breeding of perfection in 
speeches produces something like the 
overbreeding of animals. They are too 

frail for the incle- 
ment atmosphere 
of a campaign.” 
Moley’s_ charac- 
ters range from 
such well-known 
figures as Wendell 
Willkie and Her 
bert Hoover t0 
such relatively ob- 
scure ones as the 
late Tom L. John 
International son, the great 
Will Hays Cleveland munict 
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EASIER TO INSTALL with | 
J&L STEEL PERMA-TUBE 
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The vertical mast and cross-arms of the Ward 
“Minute Man” antenna are made of J&L 
Perma-l use. It takes just 60 seconds to re- 
move the preassembled antenna from its box 
and swing all arms into position as shown 
here. Perma-Tuse antennas combine 
strength, rigidity and rust-resistance—give 
longer trouble-free service—and better tele- 
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vision reception. 


PERMA-TUBE may be used for many applications where strength, 
rigidity, rust-resistance, and attractive appearance are necessary. 


By using the new exclusive rust- 
resisting J&L Perma-Tuse for 
the vertical mast and cross-arms in 
the ““Minute-Man” series of tele- 
vision antennas, Ward Products 
Corporation, Division of the Gabriel 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, builds- 
in the following advantages: 

1, Greater structural rigidity with 


smooth, attractive appearance. 
Greater strength to resist ice loads. 


Clearer, steadier, television recep- 
tion. Less vibration from wind. 


No mechanical seam in Perma- 
tube to invite rust which would 


reduce the torsional strength. 


4, Ease and speed of installation ... 
at less cost. 


J&L Perma-TuBe is a light- 
wall, electricweld steel tubing, 
coated inside and out with an ex- 
clusive plastic-type, weather-resist- 
ant finish. PerMa-TuBE can be 
furnished: bent . . . expanded. . 
flanged . . . swaged or fluted. 

J&L Perma-Tuse for televi- 
sion antennas, costs less than any 
other tubing with comparable strength, 
rigidity and rust-resistance. 

J&L Perma-TuBe is not only 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorRPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures afull line of 
carbon steel products, aswell as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and JALLOY (At-tensile steels). 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES « HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS «+ ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE » COAL CHEMICALS 


applicable to television antennas, 
but also wherever strength, rigidity 
and rust-resistance are important. 
It is available in all regular sizes and 
shapes of J&L Electricweld Tubing 
and in lengths up to 10 feet. Return 
the coupon TODAY for complete in- 
formation on this new J&L product. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me complete information on 
the new J&L STEEL PERMA-TUBE 


mechanical tubing. 


Do you recommend PERMA-TUBE for 
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Silent partner in progress 


Settler cars... 


Cutler-Hammer engineers have worked continuously with 
automobile builders to effect production improvements and 
economies. Here is shown one of the earliest automatic 
welding control installations, a Cutler-Hammer ‘“‘first’’. 


hd i 


In the rubber industry it has been the same story; better 
methods, better products and better controls. Here is 
one room of 36 heavy duty tire building machines, all 
fully equipped with Cutler-Hammer controls. 


Year after year America’s factories stride Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
ahead giving this nation things that amaze pose motor control is rec- 
the entire world, spectacular new develop- gmmended by a majority 
ments or vastly improved products within of all electric motor manu- 
the reach of the many rather than the few. facturers, is featured as 
Such achievements are often the result of standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 


trical wholesalers everywhere. 


of numerous functions, the automatic regu- 
; 41> 4 
lation of speed, pressure, torque, or a dozen CUTLE RH AM MER 
| _ —————————— 
——l 280) ed, Be cele 


new processes or methods in which electric 
control equipment plays a vital role. It 
may be a matter of timing to less than 


1/100th part of a second, the interlocking 


other variables. The list of such things con- 


trol equipment is asked to do is almost end- 
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Motor car performance has improved steadily with 
the improvement in motor fuels. And this has beena 
saga of technical achievement. Here is shown a typ- 
ical Cutler-Hammer control set-up for 100 octane gas- 


less. And yet it is often that in the proper 
doing of these things, yesterday’s dreams 
become today’s production miracles. 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control, quite 
naturally, is frequently involved in these 


epic achievements. For more than fifty 
















years this product of highly specialized en- 
gineering experience has held the respect of 
the technical men in all industries. The 
experts insist on Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control. Do you? CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1416 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 


Ltd., Toronto. 
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pal reformer, and Hatton Sumners, the 
salty retired Texas congressman who 
used to preside over the House Judiciary 
Committee. Will Hays, the organizer of 
the Harding victory, and Huey Long, 
who was organizing his own when an 
assassin terminated his career, Hugh 
Johnson and Henry Wallace, Felix Frank- 
furter and Al Smith all receive their mas- 
ters’ degrees for political prowess. 

By careful selection of incidents, many 
of them personally observed, Moley 
flashes light into some of the hitherto 
shadowy corners of recent American his- 
tory. He tells why Roosevelt suddenly 
switched the New Deal center of gravity 
from farm and small town to urban in- 
dustrial center, “bartering acreage for 
population,” in 1935; how Ed Flynn, 
the worldly boss of the Bronx, side- 
tracked Jimmy Byrnes and gave right of 
way to Harry Truman for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination in 1944; how Huey 
Long helped push Roosevelt into the 
arms of labor and why Roosevelt snubbed 
his predecessor, Hoover, throughout his 
tenancy of the White House. 

By the end of his 270th page, Moley 
has given his reader a fast, personally 
conducted tour of the most fascinating of 
the country’s political precincts and en- 
tertained him so lavishly with anecdote 
and aphorism that he only half realizes 
how much he has seen and learned. As 
a guide, Moley has turned out to be 
urbane, richly informed, sympathetically 
understanding of America’s politicians 
and a subtle defender of America’s poli- 
tical traditions. (27 MASTERS OF PoLiTICcs, 
By Raymond Moley. 276 pages. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $3.50.) 






The Maugham Story 


Somerset Maugham’s journals are ex- 
actly what he calls them—“A Writer’s 
Notebook.” They are not his recollec- 
tions of the great and near-great he has 
met, or his pontifications set down with 
an eye to posterity. They are his jottings, 
scribbled over a busy and eventful 
career as a writer. As such they are far 
more fascinating than they would have 
been if Maugham had consciously, like 
Emerson or André Gide, kept a journal. 

Maugham began his note taking in 
1892, the year he started medical school 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital in London. An 
honest man, he blushes for some of the 
“exaggerated and foolish” remarks and 
telections of those striving days, but he 
prints them as “the expression of a very 
young man’s reaction to real life,” written 
at a time when he was in revolt against 
the ideas and environment of his sheltered 
upbringing. He was not to write “Of Hu- 
man Bondage” for 23 years. His notes and 
that remarkably confidential book are as 
nearly his autobiography as his readers 
will get. 

His first note: “Considering how fool- 
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The porcelain enamel on your 
Westinghouse Laundromat retains 
its clean-looking, shining’ surface 
without cracking or chipping. That’s 
because Westinghouse, prior toenam- 
eling, thoroughly cleaned dirt and 
oils from all metal surfaces in a multi- 
step Pennsalt metal cleaning process. 

It wasn’t too long ago that metal 
finishes frequently chipped, cracked 
and peeled due to incomplete metal 
cleaning. But modern metal finishing 
methods teamed with Pennsalt metal 
cleaners have solved many of these 
problems. Pennsalt, a leader in the 
development of metal cleaning com- 
pounds and techniques, is continuing 












The washer that goes to the cleaners first! 


the unending search for better chem- 
ical cleaners. 

This is but one example of Pennsalt 
Chemicals at work. In agriculture, 
in industry, and in the home, hun- 
dreds of Pennsalt chemicals coupled 
with the ingenuity of Pennsalt engi- 
neering service, are helping to make 
things better, brighter, cleaner, 
healthier, more abundant. 

They may be able to solve a 
problem of yours. A word from you 
puts almost 100 years of chemical 
experience at your disposal. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


\PENN GY SALT | 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 
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in iain 


Secure your transportation and reserva- 
tions before you leave and right from 
the British port of entry save 25% on 
ordinary fores for individual tours. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES 

ARE COMPREHENSIVE— 

®@ Rail transportation covering the 
British Isles 

@ Attractive rail, motor cooch and 
steamer tours olso conducted Motor 
Coach Tours of London 
Cross chonnel services to Ireland and 
the Continent 
47 Hotels operated by The Hotels 
Executive, British Transport 
British Europeon Airways Corp. routes 
in the British Isles. 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR 
ALL SERVICES 

*@e 
1950—HOLY YEAR . . . BRITISH RAIL. 
WAYS—THE PREMIER LINK TO THE CON- 
TINENT . . . Include a visit to the famous 
shrines of Britain and Ireland. 

*@e 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
OR ANY BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 


For British Isles Travel Literature with color 
mop, write Dept.27 at any of these offices: 
® NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. 
® CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle Street 
@ LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
* TORONTO, ONTARIO, 69 Yonge St. 











NEW YORK 
\: ADDRESS / | 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y. C. 17 


nowe oF rue fhaOlly Koon 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Resident Manager 
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ishly people act and how pleasantly they 
prattle, perhaps it would be better for the 
world if they talked more and did less.” 
The young Maugham delighted in invent- 
ing epigrams, some of them pretty bad 
imitations of Oscar Wilde. But as he gets 
older he gets better: “Modern Poets 
(1917). I should be content with less 
cleverness if only they had more feeling. 
They make little songs not from great 
sorrows but from the sober pleasures of 
a good education.” 

There are dozens of suggestions in 


come more philosophical, concerned less 
with description than with observation. 
Being a writer, he is best when writing 
about writers and their craft. Always, he 
says, a writer “must preserve a childlike 
belief in the importance of things which 
common sense considers of no great con- 
sequence. He must never entirely grow 
up. He must interest himself to the end 
in matters which are no longer of his age. 
It needs a peculiar turn of mind in a man 
of fifty to treat with great seriousness the 
passion of Edwin for Angelina. The nov- 


de Morgoli— Pix 


Maugham with his daughter and grandchildren at their Riviera home 


Maugham’s notes for short stories and 
novels, some of which he eventually 
wrote. One note from which “Rain” 
came: “Miss Thompson. Plump, pretty 
in a coarse fashion, perhaps not more 
than twenty-seven: she wore a white 
dress and a large white hat, and long 
white boots from which her calves, 
in white cotton stockings, bulged. She 
had left Iwelei, after the raid [on the 
red-light district, which he witnessed 
earlier], and was on her way to Apia, 
where she hoped to get a job in the bar 
of a hotel. She was brought to the house 
by the quartermaster, a little, very wrin- 
kled man, indescribably dirty.” 

In three succinct paragraphs he cap- 
tures the missionary and “Mrs. W,” his 
wife (“a little woman, with her hair elab- 
orately done . . . her face was long, like 
a sheep’s . . . her voice high, metallic, 
and without inflection . . . she spoke of 
the depravity of the natives in a voice 
nothing could bush”) and ends his de- 
scription of the rooming house with these 
fateful words: “The rain rattles down on 
the corrugated iron roof.” 

As Maugham grows older (he has long 
since become a grandfather) his notes be- 


elist is dead in the man who has become 
aware of the triviality of human affairs.” 

Once a woman who had a son of liter- 
ary bent asked Maugham advice on his 
training. He answered: “Give him a hun- 
dred and fifty [pounds] a year for five 
years and tell him to go to the devil.” He 
reflects: “On such an income a young man 
will not starve [as Maugham nearly did 
in his early years] but it is small enough 
for him to enjoy little comfort; and com- 
fort is the writer’s bitterest foe . . .” 

Although Maugham takes his craft se- 
riously, he is not above recording gibes 
at his own successes: “My first book, pub- 
lished in 1897, was something of a suc- 
cess. Edmund Gosse admired it and 
praised it. After that I published other 
books . . . I wrote ‘Of Human Bondage’ 
and “The Moon and Sixpence.’ I used to 
meet Gosse once or twice a year and con- 
tinued to do so for twenty years, but | 
never met him without his saying to 
me in his unctuous way: ‘Oh, my deat 
Maugham, I liked your “Liza of Lambeth’ 
so much. How wise you are never to have 
written anything else.” (A Writer’ 
Notesoox. By Somerset Maugham. 367 
pages. Doubleday. $4.) 
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Sand has strength 


Sand flows like water — yet it has strength 
— essential for manufacturing such things as 
metal castings. This requires sand with the 
proper characteristics for making molds. 

To test the sand, a sand strength machine 
manufactured by the Harry W. Dietert Com- 
pany can be used. The test is made by placing 
a standard sand specimen between the test 
heads of the pusher arm and the weight. The 
pusher arm is moved up which causes the sand 
specimen to raise the weight ... the stronger 
the sand, the higher it will raise the weight. 

This testing device is driven by a Bodine 
speed reducer motor. The motor loads the 
specimen uniformly and reverses when the 
specimen breaks. 

If you are designing an appliance or device 
which needs a small motor drive, consult 
Bodine engineers. They will assist you in 
selecting the right standard motor to meet 
your special needs. Over 3,500 standard 
motors, in all types and fractional horsepower 
ratings, are available — nearly a half century’s 
experience guarantees satisfaction. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Whose Welfare? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HREE weeks ago in this space I 
ih ceed that the Truman Ad- 
ministration had set up a series of 
proposals that collectively formed the 
essence of a party philosophy. Also, 
that it remains to be seen whether an 
opposing party philosophy can or will 
be defined as an alternative. 

Such an alternative” cannot and 
should not be dashed off in a few 
generalities. It will be nec- 
essary to use a good many 
carefully chosen, specific 
words—far more than this 
space allows, But let us see 
if we can make a beginning 
this week, with more to 
follow later. 

In making such a start, 
I believe we should answer 
a basic question: What is 
the proper role of the Fed- - 
eral government in our republic? 

The Truman answer is the welfare 
state—a term he has accepted, citing 
as he does so the general-welfare 
clauses in the Constitution. 

The Preamble to the Constitution 
states six objectives: “to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty for ourselves and our 
posterity.” 


OMMON sense should tell us that 

the phrase “general welfare” 
means more than the sum of all little 
welfares—group and individual. It is, 
as we see, grouped with five other 
objectives, all of which pertain to 
the nation as a whole, a unity that 
overshadows states, sections, eco- 
nomic groups, and individuals. It is 
an expression of the nation’s internal 
unity, integrity, and soundness, of its 
strength before the world, of its com- 
mon ideals and its patriotism, If this 
were not the meaning of the expres- 
sion, why was the word “general” 
used? And why is the word “promote” 
used instead of “provide”? 

The proof of this is that if every 
group were to attain all the “welfare” 
it demands and can exact through 
voting strength, over the years the 
nation’s solvency. would vanish and all 
would sink in common ruin. 

The general welfare also involves 
an element of time. The present is 
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built upon the past. Its wealth de- 
rives from resources of invention, en- 
terprise, savings, and wise tradition. 
The present is also the trustee of the 
future. If all immediate welfares 
backed by votes are granted, a future 
as yet without votes will pay. The 
veterans benefited by current appro- 
priations will have to pay for other 
people’s pensions promised by cur- 
rent legislation. This is only 
one side of the wry jest of 
social security collected and 
used now with a bequest of 
1.0.U.’s_ for the future. 
“General” welfare is not 
only indivisible but inter- 
minable. If we eat the seed 
corn now, we shall leave 
barren fields for our chil- 
dren. 

The deep philosophical 
cleavage in interpreting general wel- 
fare can be illustrated by the ideolog- 
ical divisian in our Supreme Court. 
The late Justices Rutledge and Mur- 
phy, together with Douglas and Black, 
knights-errant of the immediate wel- 
fares, are opposed by Burton, Jackson, 
and Frankfurter. A great professor of 
constitutional law, T. R. Powell, re- 
cently said of the latter that they feel 
“the importance of generality and 
system .. . refraining from warping 
principle and precedence to ameli- 
orate individual misfortune.” 

Finally, the state-of-many-welfares 
operates on a basis of stark mate- 
rialism. It becomes a great mech- 
anism for taking from those too weak 
to resist and giving to those strong 
enough to control. The masters of 
such a state speak only in promises 
and grants. They invoke no concept 
of national unity, mutual forbearance, 
and common patriotism. Instead of 
“promoting the general welfare,” they 
promote alliances of powerful groups 
in endless conflict with other groups 
over matters of material benefits. The 
state becomes a vending machine 
where votes are inserted and money 
pours out. A great war that evoked 
sacrifice for lofty ideals ends in a 
domestic scuffle for unearned benefits. 


HE alternative to the Truman wel- 

fare state is a return to genuine 
general welfare—national, _ timeless, 
and dedicated to integrity and free- 
dom. 
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CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, Inc., big name in high-speed Diesels, has pioneered in its 
field since 1918. Shell Industrial Lubricants are used in almost every step of manufacture. 





fares " P 
=H Diesel Horses’ - 8 pounds each! 


rs of MAJOR OBJECTIVE, at Cummins Engine Co., 


Shell Industrial Lubricants have been in continuous use 
_— is to keep horsepower high and engine weight low. at Cummins for many years, and have piled up a long-term 
om One Cummins Diesel, for example, weighs only 8.3 record of performance and economy. 

a. of pounds for each horsepower developed. 


they Manufacture of a Cummins Diesel involves extremely 
roups 


ca close tolerances, and the correct selection and use of indus- 
The trial lubricants is a precision job in itself. Cummins is guided 
hing by the Shell Lubrication Plan. Machining operations which 


noney give the close tolerances needed, require just two Shell 


, in i i i : 
voked dustrial oils. Planned lubrication can in- 
in a 


In addition, Shell “DIESELINE” and Shell Diesel Lubri- crease the efficiency of your 


cants are used in both the “green run” and “final run” given plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
: ant. each engine before it leaves Cummins. 
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) SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 
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cation Engineer. 
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Lheres nothing like 
... absolutely nothing - 


Charcoal glowing, sirloin sizzling, Budweiser 
bubbling—and you pouring! The 
delightful bouquet hovering over the 


snowy foam tells you what every sip 


tells you... the distinctive, delicious 
taste of Budweiser is found in 

no other beer. Live life, every 

golden minute of it. 

Enjoy Budweiser, every 

golden drop of it. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS 


)\There’s more Budweiser now—and 
there will be still more as our vast 
Mayision program continues. 





